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finance 
chiefs 
say  no 


Warning  of  jobs  and 
investment  crisis 


jesV 


Sarah  Ryle 


T 


Government 


the  UK  and  were  due  to 
achieve  it  in  1989. 


□ They  believe  that  confu- 
sion about  taxation  of  pen- 
yesterday  suf-  sions  policies  could  drive  cus- 
fered  another  tamers  away  from  Scottish 
blow  to  its  flag-  financial  institutions  into  the 
ship  plans  for  arms  of  English-based  rivals. 
Scottish  devolu-  The  Scottish  financial  com' 
munity’s  intervention,  after 
weeks  of  relative  alienee 


could  prove  to  be  as  damaging 


Scottish  devolu- 
tion when  business  leaders 
came  out  in  open  revolt 
against  die  proposals. 


The  assault  by  Scotland's  I.  as  that  of  business  leaders  in 


powerful  financial  commu- 1 the 
nity  came  24  hours,  after.  Don-  campaign 
aid  Dewar,  the  Scottish  Secre-  ] Heated  t 
tary,  launched  the  cross-party 


referendum 


campaign. 

Heated  business  Opposition 
hi  Wales  as  ta  “Scotland  toflie 
campaign  to  secure  approval  last  Labour  government's 
for  the  proposed  new  parlia-  proposals  for  devolution  Is  , 
ment  in  the  September  11  widely  seen  to  have  helped  de- 
referendum.  feat  premier  James  Callaghan 

Yesterday's  setback  came  — and  ultimately  bringdown 
after  weeks  of  allegations  of  his  administration. 


Decades  of 
tobacco  trigger 
change  in  " 
lungs,  say 
researchers. 
‘Once  this 
switch  is  turned 
on,  it  appears  to 
be  permanent, 
which  may 
explain  why 
long-term  ex- 
smokers who 
have  not  had  a 
cigarette  in  25 
years  are  still  at 
high  risk  for 
getting  cancer1 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ROGER  TOOTH 


Labour  sleaze  north  of  the 
Border  had  Jeopardised  the 
campaign’s  prospects. 

Scottish  Financial  Enter- 


71m  attack  came  as  Peter 
Mandelson,  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  arrived  in  Scotland, 
to  bolster  Labour’s  campaign 


prise,  representing  leading  for  a double  yes  vote  in 


STTTM.l 


CMsMfMH 

Medical  Correspondent 


new  cancer  risk 


banks,  Insurers,  accountants 
and  lawyers,  warned  that  the 
tax-raising  powers  set  out  in 


If  the 

Government 
is  trying  to 
create  a 
single  market 
in  Europe  then 
it  makes  ho  sense 
to  fragment 
the  UK  business 
sector  in 
this  way*  . 

Alan  MHchell! 
assistant  director  of 
the  Scottish  CSI 

the  devolution  white  paper 
for  the  Edinburgh  parliament 
would  endanger  investment 
and  Jobs  and  lead  to  a brain 
drain.  . . 


Tn  people  who  smoked  at  not  had  a cigarette  in  over  25  always  worth  giving  up 
least  20  a day  for  25  years,  the  years  are  stDl  at  high  risk  for  whatever  your  age.  but  the 
doctors  found  significantly  getting  lung  cancer.”  sooner  the  better.” 

more  evidence  of  a protein  She  said,  however,  there  Dr  Jean  Eng,  of  lie  Cancer 


like  emphysema,  which  dam-  for  a heart  attack  than  non- 
age the  quality  of  life  and  smokers. 


referendum.  In  favour  of  set-  • ■ . more  evidence  or  a protein  She  said,  however,  there  Dr  Jean  Eng,  of  lie  Cancer 

ting  up  the  parliament  and  deadly  nature  of  called  GRP,  which  spurs  lung  was  potential  good  news  in  Research  Campaign  said 

giving  it  tax-raising  powers.  H cigarettes  was  re-em-  cells  to  divide.  the  findings,  as  the  protein  Rmoirtng  caused  at  least  24 

Mr  Baird  indicated  that  he  H phasised  yesterday  They  say,  in  the  Journal  of  could  help  identify  patients  at  separate  «wh  there 

expected  the  referendum  to  ■ with  a new  study  sug-  Respiratory  Medicine  and  high  risk  of  lung  cancer  who  were  dear  benefits  from  stop- 

endorse  a Scottish  parliament  gesting  that  people  who  have  Critical  Care,  that  77  per  cent  could  receive  early  treatment  ping  at  any  time.  * 

but  to  refuse  to  give  ft  tax-  smoked  for  more  than  25  of  tbe  long-term  smokers  In  the  longer  term,  if  a way  ‘There  are  immediate  bene- 
raising  powers.*!  would  have  years  may  have  caused  lung  showed  the  protein,  but  it  ap-  could  be  found  of  turning  off  fits,  short-term,  benefits  and 


smog  iung  cancer."  sooner  tne  better.”  which  can  be  prevented  by  • One  of  the  most  powerful 

one  said,  however,  there  Dr  Jean  King,  of  the  Cancer  stopping  smoking.”  men  in  the  tobacco  industry 

potential  good  news  in  Research  Campaign,  said  A large-scale  study  pub-  yesterday  admitted  publidy 
protein  smoktng  caused  at  least  24  lished  in  1994  found  that  ciga-  for  the  first  time  that  smok- 
could  help  identify  patients  at  separate  diseases  and  there  rettes  would  eventually  wn  jug  was  lethal  and  nicotine 
high  risk  of  lung  cancer  who  were  dear  benefits  from  stop-  one  in  two  smokers.  was  an  addictive  drug, 

could  receive  early  treatment  ping  at  any  time.  * More  than  half  the  20.000  Geoffrey  Bible,  chairman 

^ longer  hiuu,  if  a way  ‘There  are  immediate  bene-  heart  attacks  each  year  in  and  chief  executive  of  Philip 


HE  deafly  nature  of  cajed  GRP,  which  spurs  lung  was  potential  good  news  In  Research  Campaign,  said  A large-scale  study  pub- 

cigarette  was  re-em-  calls  to  divide.  the  findings,  as  the  protein  smoking  caused  at  least  24  lished  in  1994  found  that  ciga- 

phasised  yesterday  They  say,  in  the  Journal  of  could  help  identify  patients  at  separate  diseases  and  there  rettes  would  eventually  kin 


■ with  a new  study  sug-  Respiratory  Medicine  and  high  risk  of  lung  cancer  who  were  dear  benefits  from  stop-  one  in  two  smokers, 
gesting  that  people  who  have  Critical  Care,  that  77  per  cent  could  receive  early  treatment  ping  at  any  * More  than  half  i 


ping  at  any  time.  1 

‘There  are  immediate  bene- 


a wager  on  a yes/ao  vote.’ 


With  public  opinion  swing-  stopped  by  quitting. 


cell  damage  which  cannot  be  peered  in  only  15  per  cent  of  the 


it  could  mean  and  long-term  benefits  from 


tog  against  the  proposed  pow- 1 According  to  researchers  I less  than  25  years.  The  long-  lung  cancer. 


those  who  had  smoked  tor  ex-smokers  would  not  get  quitting  smoking.  This  Is  a smokers  in  their  30s  and  40s 


More  than  half  the  20.000  Geoffrey  Bible,  chairman 
heart  attacks  each  year  in  and  chief  executive  of  Philip 
people  under  50  have  been  at-  Morris,  testified  in  a Florida 
tributed  to  cigarettes  - with  lawsuit  that  cigarette  smok- 


ers to  raise  income  tax  north  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
of  the  border  by  up  to  3p  in  burgh,  long-term  smoking  ap 


term  smokers  showed  the  pro-  The  anti-smoking  group  doesn’t  change  the  message 


small  scale  study  and  it  five  timws  more  likely  to  suf- 


ing  may  have  caused  100,000 
deaths. 


the  pound,  it  Is  known  that  pears  to  trigger  a biological 
many  cabinet  ministers,  espe-  switch  In  the  lungs  which  I Dr  Jill  Siegfried,  of  Fitts- 1 should  not  be  seen  as  an  ex- 
cially  non-Scots,  would  pri-  causes  cell  growth  and  this  in  burgh  University’s  lung  cuse  for  long-term  smokers 


burgh,  long-term  smoking  ap  teln  even  if  they  had  stopped  Action  on  Smoking  and  that  stopping  «mnWng  brings 
pears  to  trigger  a biological  | smoking  some  time  ago.  | Health  said  the  research  clear  benefits  both  for  indi- 

should  not  be  seen  as  an  ex-  viduals  and  their  feznllies.” 


vately  welcome  such  an  j turn  could  lead  to  cancer. 


outcome. 


The  researchers  looked  at 


Even  so.  Mr-  Mandelson  three  groups:  non-smokers, 
claimed  that  Scots  had  no  al-  those  who  had,  smoked  for 


cancer  centre,  who  led  the 
research,  said;  “Once  this 


not  quitting. 

A spokeswoman 


Dr  King  added:  “Within  two 
years  of  stopping  smoking  the 
increased  risk  of  heart  dls- 


switch  is  turned  on,  it  ap  "Most  smokers  die  from  heart  ease  is  halved.  Even  if  the 


tentative  but  to  vote  yes/yes 
if  “they  believe  in  Scotland, 
Its  national  Identity  and  its 
destiny”. 

“1  think  it  is  very  important 

for  a Scottish  parliament,  for 
its  credibility,  to  have  that  fi- ! 
narrate!  responsibility  of  tax- 
varying  powers.  That  is  why 
we’re  committed  to  a double- 
yes  vote,”  he  said. 

“Why  be  half-hearted  about 
it?  I am  very  confident  that 
well  have  a double-yes  vote.” 

Mr  Mandelson,  who  is  to  be 


those  who  had.  smoked  for  pears  to  be  permanent,  which  disease.  Stopping  smoking  findings  for  lung  cancer  turn 
less  than  25  years;  those  who  may  explain  In  part  why  long-  reduces  the  risk  of  heart  dls-  out  to  be  true,  there  are  many 


had  snmked^  longer. 


term  ex-smokers  who  have  I ease  almost  immediately.  It’s  [ other  unpleasant  diseases. 


onto  a dead  heat  by  a hair 


Chrfe  Hawkins' 


The  body,  whose  members  joined  in  Scotland  later  today 
InSude  Uw  Bank  of  Scotland. 


well  have  a double-yes  vote.”  A LEX  Greaves  should 
Mr  Mandelson,  who  is  to  be  have  grabbed  all  the 

joined  in  Scotland  later  today  * VheadBaes  -when  she 
by  the  deputy  premier,  John  became  - Ote-  first  woman 
Prescott,  lambasted  the  Scot-  rider  to  wtu  a top  class 
h«h  Tories'  no  campaign  as  a Group  One  race  — in  a 
“desperate  stunt”.  dead-heat,  at  York 

The  Scottish  GETS  assistant  yesterday... 

Alan  Mitchell,  en-  But  Instead  her  thunder 


the,  insurtr  tish  Tories'  no  campaign  as  a Group  une  race  — an  a 

'SbssSSSF^ 

dmSd  the  SEE’s  stance.  He  was  stolen  by  the  extraordl- 
- -Grant  Baira^sra  erecrau  ^ ^ Government  Is  nary  riding  feat  of  Kevin 

director,  trvine  to  create  a single  mar-  Darley,  who  shared  the 

business  concerns  about  suropethenitmakes  £106.000  spoils  after  cling- 

Labour-spropoWls:  ™ sSjMto^gnjent  the  UK  ing  to  his  mount  by  the 

□Ttox Powere Shoi^not dis-  nos«*f ^Srtothisway.”  mane  when  Ms  hit  brake 
advantage  Scottish  firms  ot  echoed  the  SFE’s  con-  after  Just  one  ttarlong. 

Anns  like  OT  which  in^t  in  pariia-  Despite  having  effec- 

Scotland  by  raising  employ*  would  Ssto  Send  ttvely  lost  his  steering,  37- 

ment  coals.  They  fear  key am-  yemSoId  Darley  managed  to 

nWivs  mlnht  KUVC  to  Other  ltS  pOWcTS  il.  L-*im  rnoctal . 'ft Tuff  nn 


business  concerns  about 
labour’s  proposals: 

.□Tax  powers  should  not  dis- 
advantage Scottish  firms  or 
Arms  like  BT  which  Invest  in 
Scotland  by  raising  employ- 
ment costs.  They  fear  key  em- 


wiane  when  'bit  brake 
after  just  one  furlong.  Kevin  Darley  (front)  dings  to  Coastal  Bluff  by  the  mane 

Despite  having  effec- 
tively lost  his  steering,  37-  tion  — and  bailed  out,  leav-  i and  had  not  been  able  to 
yeai>oId  Darley  managed  to  ing  Coastal  Bluff  to  run  separate  the  first  two 


but  began  to  roll  about 
until  horses  came  up  either 
side  of  me  and  took  over  the 
steering.  Fortunately,  he 
has  a long  mane  and  I used 
this  to  keep  Mm  going. 

"Pulllng-up  was  impossi- 
ble and  if  tt  hadn’t  b een  for 
Kieren  Fallon  [riding 
Avert!,  third]  1 don't  know 
what  would  have  hap- 
pened. He  came  up  by  the 
side  of  me  and  steered  him 
round  the  carpark  and  into 
the  rails,  which  eventually 

stopped  him. 

“Thank  God  it  all  ended 
well  and  Coastal  Bluff  got  a 
share  of  it — he  would  defi- 
nitely have  won  with  a 
bridle.** 

Greaves,  aged  32,  who 


pfoyres  might  move  to  other  of  the  keep  Coastal  Bluff  on  himself  out  down  the  home.  The  eventual  verdict  has  long  been  regarded  as 

parts  of  the  OK.—  a kma  01  Tarv  course  to  pass  the  winning  course.  of  a dead-heat  was  tmiver-  the  beat  woman  jockey  in 

brain  drain  southwards  — merenaum,  me  post  level  with  Greaves  an  Darley  ran  after  the  sally  popular.  the  country,  rode  Ya  Malak 

- - — — «•—  tan  Tax.  ■ — - — • - * »-*-  j—  -■*—  *» — * — « ■ — » — » — * — — * -« 


and  that  firms  would  site  new 
business  elsewhere. 

□ They  argue  that  giyfrig 
local  authorities  tax-raising 
powers  could  lead  to  signifi- 
cant differences  In  business 
rates.  Scottish  firms  have 


Darley  ran  after  the  jsally  popular. 


“rfn^Tftweh  onnositton  pro-  board  Ya  Malak  in  the  five-  horse,  caught  it,  took  off  »urj»rusmjsiy  tu»u- 

munition  for  fttriong  Nunthorpe  Stakes  -the  saddle  and  ran  back  to  posed  after  the  hairiest  ride 
yided  amm.  at theEbor meeting. ' the  weighing  room.  Even  of  a 20-year  career,  said; 

JShSSwL  Passing  the  post  was  the  though  this  took  a quarter  “He  took  a sfxcmg  hold 

n^IL  He  said:  easy  part  Darley  then  had  of  an  hour,  by  the  tSme  Dar-  straighta way  and  I tried  to 
believe  to  decide  how  to  pull  up  ley  returned  to  the  jockeys*  take  him  back.  It  was  then 
“Scottish  firms  do  not  oeueve  m mnm.tim  tad**  ms  still  the  bit  brake.  T was  half  a 


the  country,  rode  Ya  Malak 


the  weighing  room.  Even  of  a 20-year  career,  said: 
though  this  took  a quarter  “He  took  a strong  hold  dead-heat  was  a m 
of  an  hour,  by  the  time  Dar-  straightaway  and  I tried  to  result  — neith 
ley  returned  to  the  jockeys’  take  him  back.  It  was  then  deserved  to  lose.** 
room  -the  judge  was  still  the  bit  broke.  I was  half  a : 


Darley,  surprisingly  com-  for  her  husband,  the 
yseA  after  the  hairiest  ride  trainer  Dandy  NichoHs. 

' a 20-year  career,  said:  - Greaves  said:  “I  think  a 

He  took  a strong  hold  dead-heat  was  a marvellous 
raightaway  and  I tried  to  result  — neither  horse 


BIG  LOAN 


SMALL  LOAN 


QLIICK  LOAN 

ABBEYLOAN 


THE  IS  MINUTE  ABBEYLOAN 

Ranging  from  £500  to  £15,000,  an  Abbeyloan 
is  flexible  to  suit  your  needs.  You  could  have  a 
decision  over  the.  phone  in  1 5 minutes  or  less, 

so  call  0345  57  58  59,  quoting  reference 
7248  and  take  the  wait 
ofT  your  mind. 


tote.  Scottish  firms  have  would  stick  to  without  any  brakes.  He  I room  the  Judge  was  still  the  bit  broke.  I washalf  a 

vent  20  years  fighting  for  a the  pamamem  if  took  the  only  available  op-  j studying  the  photograph  [ length  up  on  everything 

uniform  business  rate  across  sp  on  the  basic  raw.  I 
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Better  public  transport  will  end  two-car  family,  claims  Prescott  □ Business  demands  faster  answers  to  traffic  problems 

Orbital  rail  line  to  cut  road  freight 


EE**"" 

^““nqUOnnwnondu 


N ORBITAL  ■ rail 
route  to  relieve 
congestion  in  Lon- 

Hdon  and  get  freight 

mofT  the  roads  is 
be™8  planned  by  John  Pres- 
cott, the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister. 

The  route  will  mainly  use 
Victorian  railway  tunnels, 
with  a £iao  million  link  built 
in  east  London  to  complete 
the  circuit 

Mr  Prescott  announced  the 
plan  yesterday  when  he 
launched  a consultation  docu- 
toent  ahead  of  a spring  while 
paper  and  legislation  de- 
signed to  get  the  nation  using 
public  transport 

The  orbital  link  was  the 
brainchild  of  Mr  Prescott  in 
1990  but  he  said  that  then  no 
one  took  him  seriously.  Now 
he  has  ordered  London 
Underground  to  do  a feasibil- 
ity study  and  come  up  with  a 
plan. 

The  route  is  close  to  the 
existing  main  line  terminals 
and  would  run  along  the 
North  London  line  past 
King's  Cross.  Euston  and  St 
Pancras.  It  turns  south 
through  Earl’s  Court  and 
then  east  through  dapham 
junction  and  north  on  the 
East  London  line  through 
New  Cross  to  Whitechapel.  A 
new  stretch  of  line  would  run 
north  to  Dais  ton  and  join  the 
North  London  line. 

Mr  Prescott  said  he  wanted 
freight  from  ports  like  Felix- 
stowe and  Southampton  — 
now  grinding  towards  Lon- 
don in  lorries  on  overcrowded 
roads  and  then  turning  on  to 
the  dogged  up  the  MZ5  — to 
travel  by  rail  from  the  ports. 
It  would  head  Into  London  on 
arigHng  rail  links,  go  round 
the  orbital  link  and  then  head 
towards  its  destination  with- 
out ever  leaving  the  railway. 

“This  Is  what  integrating 
the  transport  system  is  all 
about.”  Mr  Prescott  said. 
“The  tunnels,  the  trains  and 
the  tracks  are  there.  It  is  just 
a question  of  Uniting  them  up. 
The  cost  could  be  minimal  It 
is  just  a question  of  finding 
out  how  to  do  it" 

Apart  from  the  orbital  rail 
link  there  was  not  much  in 
the  document  that  bad  not 
been  leaked  previously  or  dis- 
cussed. Everyone  from  the 
road  haulage  lobby  to  envi- 
ronment groups  was  critical 
of  the  Government’s  failure  to 
press  ahead  quicker. 

Mr  Prescott  said  the  idea 


was  not  to  bully  people  out  of 
their  care  but  to  provide  such 
a good  alternative  in  public 
transport  that  they  were  per- 
suaded out  of  their  cars. 

“Families  have  two  cars  not 
as  a symbol  of  prosperity  but 
because  of  the  failure  of  the 
public  transport  system.  They 
do  not  want  to  pay  two  lots  of 
tax  and  two  lots  of  insurance 
to  keep  two  cars  on  the  road. 
If  they  could  reduce  it  to  one 
car  for  flexibility  and  use  pub- 
lic transport  for  the  rest  of 
their  journeys  they  would. 
That  wiR  be  the  test  after  five 
years  In  office.  Have  we  per- 
suaded two-car  families  to  go 
down  to  one?’ 

Groups  are  asked  to  give 
their  views  on  dedicated  bos 
lanes,  taxing  company  car 
parking  In  cities,  toll  roads, 
and  new  methods  of  regulat- 
ing buses  and  railways  to 
integrate  timetables  and 
services. 

Terry  Stockley,  chief  execu- 
tive of  NFC,  a company  that 
runs  13.000  tracks  and  rail 
freight  services,  said:  “We 
have  discussed  all  these  ad 
nauseam.  What  we  want  to  do 
Is  to  get  on  with  iL  We  are  in 
an  acute  situation  already, 
the  roads  are  clogged.  We  can- 
not wait  much  longer  for  solu- 
tions. The  only  new  idea  la 
the  orbital  rail  project  Its  a 
good  one.  Let’s  discover  if  It 
will  work  and  then  get  on 
with  it” 

Roger  Higman,  from 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  echoed 

his  spntimpn+q  “It  anmrks  of 

prevarication.  All  the  while 
we  are  consulting,  people  are 
buying  more  cars  and  clog- 
ging up  the  roads.  August  has 
record  sales  for  new  cars  yet 
we  were  without  a single  pol- 
icy to  get  people  out  of  cars. 
Surely  action  cannot  be 
delayed  much  longer.” 

rnnrfnn  First  a business 
organisation,  welcomed  the 
orbital  rail  link  idea  "to  make 
sense  of  the  jigsaw  of  rail  ser- 
vices currently  on  offer”. 
Stephen  O’Brien,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, gave  a qualified  wel- 
come to  the  rest  of  the  ideas. 
“Business  Is  willing  to  pay  for 
better  public  transport  The 
crucial  condition  is  that  any 
funds  thus  obtained  from 
road  pricing  or  taro;  on  park- 
ing are  pumped  back  into 
improved  public  transport 

“Business  now  wants  to 
work  with  the  Government  to 
make  improved  public  trans- 
ports reality." 


Leader  comment,  page  IS; 
What  Prescott  must  do, 
pagolS 


On  track  for  a bumpy  ride. . . John  Prescott  explaining  his  view  of  London's  transport  future  amid  accusations  of  prevarication  photograph.-  tony  haw® 


New  London  rail  linJks 


Choking  Paris 
rides  half-fare 


Pate  Webster  In  Parts 


ALL  public  transport  In 
the  Paris  region,  in- 
cluding the  Mfetro, 
buses  and  rmtimnfer  trains, 
operated  on  half-price  tick- 
ets yesterday  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  hot-weather  pollu- 
tion blamed  on  motor  vehi- 
cle giuteqionn. 

The  concessions  will  con- 
tinue today  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  motorists  to 
leave  their  cars  at  home. 

After  10  days  of  high 
ozone  counts,  doctors 
warned  mothers  to  keep 
babies  at  home  and  advised 
people  with,  respiratory 


problems  not  to  exer- 
cise. There  has  been  an  epi- 
demic of  sore  throats  and 
runny  eyes,  and  predictions 
of  a rise  in  other  exhaust 
poisons. 

The  Paris  public  trans- 
port company,  the  EATP, 
issued  a poster  showing  an 
empty  pram  and  thanking 
passengers  for  taking  up 
the  half-price  offer  to 
reduce  the  health  threat 

The  government  ordered 
the  measure  after  criticism 
of  the  environment  minis- 
ter, Dominique  Voynet  by 
members  of  her  own  Green 
Party,  backed  by  the  for- 
mer environment  minister. 
Corinne  Lepage.  Ms  Voynet 


was  accused  of  inaction 
after  pollution  reached  the 
second  of  three  designated 
levels  In  several  big  cities. 

Level  8.  which  would 
probably  have  been 
reached  if  this  were  not  a 
holiday  period,  is  a maxi- 
mum alert,  when  deaths 
could  follow. 

But  Ms  Voynet  has  al- 
ready implicitly  abandoned 
legislation  drawn  up  by  her 
predecessor  stipulating 
that  during  alerts,  vehicles 
would  be  allowed  into  the 
city  on  alternate  days,  de- 
pending on  their  number 
plates. 

Ms  Voynet  said  the  mea 
sure  would  be  ineffective, 
but  she  has  supported  other 
solutions.  Including 
reduced  speed  limits. 

Other  cities  including 
Rouen,  Toulouse  and  Stras- 
bourg. have  reported  high 
pollution.  Strasbourg  bas 
put  on  extra  trams  and 
buses  to  discourage  car  use. 


Great  train  robber  dies,  aged  62 


Roy  James,  frustrated  racing 
driver,  suffers  heart  attack 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


ROY  James,  one  of  the 
great  train  robbers 
and  once  London’s 
best-known  getaway 
driver,  bas  died  at  the  age 
of  62.  His  death  comes  as 
his  partner  in  crime,  Ron- 
nie Biggs,  begins  his  battle 
to  avoid  being  extradited 
from  Brazil  to  serve  out  his 
sentence. 

James,  originally  from 
Fulham  in  west  London, 
died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Brompton  Hospital,  west 
London,  on  Wednesday,  his 
friend  and  fellow  train  rob- 
ber, Bruce  Reynolds,  said 
yesterday. 

Earlier  this  year,  James 
had  been  released  from  a 
six-year  prison  term  for 
wounding  his  father-in-law 
after  a family  row. 

Roy  “The  Weasel”  James 
is  the  fifth  to  die  of  the  13 
men  convicted  of  the  £2.6 


million  robbery  of  the  Glas- 
gow-Euston  train  In  August 
1963. 

In  1994.  Buster  Edwards 
hanged  .himself  in  London. 
In  1990,'GharUe  Wilson  was 
shot  dead  at  his  villa  In  the 
south  of  Spain;  the  man  be- 
lieved to  have  killed  him 
was  himself  shot  dead  in 
London  earlier  this  year. 
Brian  Field  died  in  a car 
crash  in  1977  and  Bill  Boat 
died  in  prison. 

“He  was  part  of  the  early 
setting-up  of  the  robbery,” 
said  Reynolds  of  James  last 
night.  “He  was  a very  nice 
g«y.” 

Ronnie  Biggs  said  from 
his  home  in  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
“It’s  an  awfhl  shock.  I will 
miss  him.  He  was  a very 
nice  guy.  I think  the  only 
argument  I ever  had  with 
him  was  over  a game  of 
chess.”  Biggs  said  he  was 
still  hopeful  over  his  own 
extradition  problems. 

James  had  been  a suc- 
cessful Formula  Two  rao- 


Roy  James,  once  London's 
best-known  getaway  driver 

ing  driver  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  for  the  robbery.  His 
skill  behind  the  wheel  led 
to  him  being  used  on  rob- 
beries as  a getaway  driver, 
sometimes  disguised  as  a 
chauffeur,  but  he  later 
claimed  that  he  had  turned 
to  crime  because  he  could 
not  get  the  sponsorship 
money  that  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  he  a successful 


Formula  One  driver.  He 
played  a key  role  in  the  rob- 
bery, but  most  of  his  pro- 
ceeds were  taken  off  him  by 
erstwhile  friends. 

While  in  prison,  he 
trained  as  a silversmith 
and  he  started  a successful 
business  in  Hatton  Garden 
after  his  release.  He  moved 
Into  a large  house  in  Surrey 
and  was  seen  as  one  of  the 
more  successful  of  the  ex- 
robbers. He  was  acquitted 
of  a major  VAT  fraud  at  the 
Old  Bailey  in  1984. 

He  married  Anthea.  a 
teenage  employee,  in  1984, 
but  the  relationship  was 
stormy  and  in  1993  he  was 
arrested  for  shooting  and 
wounding  his  father-in-law 
and  injuring  his  wife.  He 
was  jailed  for  six  years  and 
according  to  friends  never 
really  recovered. 

He  said  that  he  had  the 
gun  because  he  had  taken  it 
from  another  train  robber. 
Bobby  Welch,  who  was  feel- 
ing depressed.  After  his  ar- 
rest James  said  that  he  felt 
“like  blowing  my  brains 
out” 


ill 


Dome  gets  Teflon  cover 

after  PVC  ‘toxic’  row 


Seumas  Milne 
and  Paid  Brown 


PETER  Mandelson,  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio, 
has  decided  to  abandon 
the  controversial  German 
PVC  covering  for  the  planned 
Millennium  Dome  in  Green- 
wich and  switch  to  a more  en- 
vironmentally friendly  glass 
fibre  and  Teflon  covering,  the 
Guardian  has  learned. 

Government  sources  in- 
sisted last  night  that  the 
switch  to  a US-made  covering, 
at  a cost  of  £8  million,  was 
mainly  being  made  to  boost 
the  chances  of  the  structure 
becoming  permanent  and 
leaving  an  “enduring  legacy”, 
rather  than  for  ecological 
reasons. 

But  environmental  cam- 
paigners were  cockahoop  that 
their  warnings  of  disruption 
to  the  New  Millennium  Expe- 
rience if  the  Government  per- 
sisted with  what  Greenpeace 
called  a “toxic  plastic  throw- 
away monster"  appeared  to 


have  met  wife  a positive 
response. 

Millennium  Experience 
officials  said  that  even  with 
the  new  material  no  British 
company  bad  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  contract 

Gez  Sagar,  spokesman  for 
the  New  Millennium  Experi- 
ence, said  that  the  new  roof- 
ing — PTFE-coated  glass  fibre 
— would  last  at  least  25 
years,  about  twice  that  of  the 
PVC-covered  material.  Al- 
though it  would  more  than 
douhle  the  cost  to  £14  million, 
savings  firms  the  construction 
budget  would  cover  the 
higher  bin  and  there  would  be 
no  raiding  of  the  budget  for 
the  exhibition  project  itself. 

The  decision  to  abandon 
the  PVC  was  taken  by  the  Mil- 
lennium Experience  hoard, 
but  followed  the  intervention 
of  Mr  Mandelson,  who  has 
had  two  meetings  with  Green- 
peace to  defuse  the  criticisms 
and  planned  protests. 

Mr  Mandelson  had  strongly 
defended  the  PVC  option,  but 
Is  also  anxious  to  match  the 


permanent  legacy  achieved 
by  his  grandfather,  the 
Labour  minister  Herbert 
Morrison,  who  oversaw  the 
1951  Festival  of  Britain. 

Mr  Sagar  said  last  night 
that  no  decisions  had  yet  been 
taken  on  what  long-term  uses 
might  be  made  of  the  Green- 
wich site,  though  talks  were 
going  on  with  the  Sports 
Council. 

Greenpeace,  which  has 
been  in  conflict  with  Mr  Man- 
delson's office  for  some 
weeks,  was  delighted  with  the 
result  although  Teflon  was 
not  one  of  its  original  sugges- 
tions. PVC  is  controversial 
because  it  is  claimed  it  can 
cause  cancer  when  it  is 
incinerated. 

“This  will  change  the  whole 
concept  of  the  dome  away 
from  being  of  the  plastic 
throwaway  culture  of  the  20th 
century  to  be  a permanent 
part  of  the  regeneration  of 
north  Greenwich  in  London,” 
John  Sauven,  Greenpeace 
campaign  director  said  last 
night 


Families 
stuck  in 
repeat 
cycle 


Review 


Lyn  Gardner 


Blue  Heart 

Traverse  Theatre  Edinburgh 

IN  THE  week  In  which  Peter 
Snow  discovered  the  son  be 
never  knew  he  bad.  Caryl 
Churchill's  baffling  but  excit- 
ing new  double  bill  has  a par- 
ticular topicality. 

In  the  second  play,  Blue  Ket- 
tle, 40-year-old  Derek  spends 

his  time  persuading  aging 
women  that  lie  is  their  long- 
lost  son,  given  up  for  adoption 
years  before.  He  is  charming, 
kind  and  attentive,  and  the 
risks  he  takes — introducing 
one  to  another  with  disas- 
trous consequences  — suggest 
his  obsession  goes  beyond  the 
mercenary. 

In  thefirst  play,  the  furi- 
ously witty  Heart’s  Desire, 
there  are  also  signs  of  the  in- 
visible ties  that  bind.  A hus- 
band and  wife  wait  with  Aunt 
Maisy,  for  their  daughter  Susy 
to  return  after  years  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  web  of  emotions, 
shared  history  and  long-prac- 
tised evasions  are  crystallised 
in  the  brief  moments  before 
the  doorbell  rings  and  the  out- 
side world  bursts  in. 

But  it  Is  the  way  it  is  said 
that  is  fascinating.  In  Blue 
Kettle,  the  two  words  of  the 
title  are  gradually  substituted 
for  words  in  the  text  “1 
remember  the  names  of  every 
boy  in  my  kettle  in  every  ket- 
tle I was  at  kettle, " says  Derek. 
By  the  end.  language  has  been 
entirely  stolen  away.  All  that 
Is  left  are  the  sounds  of  a B and 
a K,  that  sit  like  pistol  shots  on 
the  palate.  Pure,  dangerous 
emotion.  A kind  of  communi- 
cation that  syntax  and  sen- 
tence don't  begin  to  embrace. 

Both  plays  begin  with 
music  that  suddenly  twists 
and  distorts  the  pure  sound. 
The  sense  of  disrupted  spec- 
tacle is  particularly  apparent 
in  Heart’s  Desire,  when  the 
family  is  gathered  and  the 
meal  ready  to  celebrate  the 
prodigal  daughter’s  return. 
What  follows  is  like  a short 
piece  of  film  repeatedly  freeze- 
framed and  re-run  over  and 
over  again. 

When  the  doorbell  rings, 
the  visitors  are  as  likely  to  be  a 
giant  ostrich,  Susy’s  Austra- 
lian back-packing  flat  mate 
with  whom  she  may  be  having 
a lesbian  relationship,  an  East 
German  border  guard  de- 
manding identity  papers  or 
crazed,  balaclava-clad  terror- 
ists who  mow  everyone  down 
in  a rattle  of  machine  gun  fire. 

In  Max  Stafford-Clark's  ex- 
quisitely acted  production, 
there  is  no  hint  of  the  surreal. 
An  air  of  complete  normality 
pervades.  The  family  appear 
to  take  these  events  In  their 
stride,  which  suggests  they 
are  not  just  what  might  hap- 
pen hut  are  each  individual's 
construction  of  their  own  real- 
ity. Alter  alL  most  families 
harbour  more  skeletons  in 
their  cupboard  than  just  a few 
small  children  who  emerge 
from  under  the  sink  and 
dance  playfully  around  the 
kitchen. 

Language  here,  too,  seems 
inadequate  to  express  the 
depth  of  feelings.  Sentences 
become  truncated.  Words  are 
missed  out  If  anything,  it 
makes  meaning  clearer. 

Events  in  the  kitchen, 
whether  projected  thought  or 
reality,  have  the  distorting  ef- 
fect of  a poltergeist  loose  in  the 
house,  laying  bare  the  chaos 
lurking  just  beneath  the  neat 
kitchen  surface. 

Relationships  and  emotions 
are  revealed  in  heightened  de- 
tail. By  the  time  Susy  Anally 
gets  through  the  door,  you 
know  exactly  why  she  went  to 
Australia  and  wonder  why  the 
hell  she  came  back.  But  you 
also  know  the  cycle  will  repeat 
endlessly.  In  family  life  there 
is  no  beginning  and  no  end.  It 
just  goes  on  and  on. 
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Huge  leap  in 
NHS  waiting 
lists  blamed 
on  Tories 


Chris  kDhlfl 

Medical  Correspondent 


Hospital  waiting 

lists  increased  by 
nearly  13  per  cent 
over  the  past  year, 
one  of  the  steepest  rises  since 
the  NHS  was  set  up.  official 
statistics  published  yesterday 
show  Nearly  1.2  million 
people  are  waiting  for 
treatment 

The  Government  blamed 
the  rise  on  Conservative 
underspending  and  said  the 
qaeues  were  likely  to  grow 
over  coming  months. 

Health  Minister  Alan  Mil- 
bum  said  that  hospitals 
would  be  given  an  early  allo- 
cation of  the  extra  money 
promised  for  the  next  finan- 
cial year  to  help  them  cope. 

But  opposition  parties  and 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion said  separate  money 
should  be  provided  now, 
rather  than  digging  into 
funds  meant  for  next  year. 

Hie  statistics  show  that  the 
number  waiting  at  the  end  of 
June  to  be  admitted  to  NHS 
hospitals  in  England  was  1.19 
million,  an  increase  or  12.9 
per  cent  (136.500  patients) 
since  June  1996. 

The  number  of  patients 
waiting  more  than  a year  has 
risen  by  36,600  since  the  end 
of  June  last  year,  when  the 
total  stood  at  10.400. 

Under  the  Patient's  Char- 
ter, patients  must  be  admit- 
ted within  18  months  of  going 
on  the  waiting  list.  At  June 
30, 388  patients  had  been  wait- 
ing longer  than  18  months, 
compared  with  150  patients 
at  the  end  of  March  and  nine 
at  the  end  of  June  1996.  The 
number  of  patients  waiting 
less  than  a year  for  treatment 
stood  at  1.15  million. 

Mr  IVQlbura  said  health  au- 
thorities would  get  details  in 
October  of  the  extra  £12 
billion,  due  for  the  next  finan- 
cial year,  two  months  earlier 
than  planned.  "This  action 
will  help  bring  financial  sta- 
bility and  give  health  authori- 
ties more  time  to  sensibly 
plan  their  budget  decisions." 

He  said  the  new  figures  con- 
finned  the  “appalling  legacy” 
left  to  the  NHS  by  the  Conser- 
vatives, and  were  the  sixth 
quarterly  rise  in  waiting  lists 
since  September  1995. 

“Record  NHS  waiting  lists  , 
and  longer  waiting  times  are  : 
the  price  patients  have  paid 


Oscar’s  case 

looks  set  to 
drive  bidding 


A portrait  of  the  dramatist 
as  a young  man.  left:  Oscar 
Wild  e as  an  undergraduate. 
Above,  a silver  manicure  set 

presented  by  friends  on  hfa 

final  birthday,  and  below,  a 
silver  cigarette  case 
inscribed  by  Wilde’s 
runaway  lover,  LordAlfred 
Douglas 


his.  student  ambition  as  scribed  not  with  a Wil- 
“becoming  a Cardinal  in  deism:  “A  cigarette  is  a per- 
the  . Roman  .Catholic  feet  type  of  a perfect  plea- , 
Church.”  — because  he  sure.  It  is  exquisite,  it 
liked  the  frocks — has  even  leaves  one  unsatisfied, 
made  it  into  Westminster  What  moire  can  one  want?” 
Abbey,  albeit  in  a window  but  with  a ghastly  verse  by 


inscription,  not  a tombl  ~ 

. In  this  context,  David 


Bosie. 

“The  Phoenix  riddle  hath 


Park  at  Bonham’s  says  the  more  wit/By  us.  we  two 
auction  prices  can  only  be  being  one  are  IL/So  .tg.  one. 
■guesses.....  ■ neutral  thing  .both  sexes: 

The  star  lot  is  a previ-  flt/We  die  and  rise  the 
ously  unrecorded  love  gift  same  and  prove/My steri- 
Dram  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  ous  by  this  love.’.’ 
found  in  the  shadow  of  the  Scholars  have  politely 
most  infamous  hotel  wall-  seen  echoes  of  the  great 
paper  in  ttterary  history,  at  metaphysical  poet  John 
the  Hotel  d’Alsace  in  Paris,  Donne.  ...  . i' 
where  Wilde  ■ declared:  By  the  time  =WHde  was 

“Either  that  wallpaper  imprisoned.  Bosie  had  fled 
feces,  or  I do.”  The  wall-  to  the  Continent.  Mr  Park 


Wafting  for  a bed 

NumbwofpntaresonwaWngBBW, 
Thousands,  fly  qusnsr 


Scan*:  pattorHmm 


for  the  squandering  of  pre- 
cious NHS  resources  on  run- 
ning the  Tories*  internal  mar- 
ket," he  said. 

"We  recognise  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  hard  to  stem  the 
Tory  tide  of  rising  waiting 
lists,  which  are  likely  to  go  on 
rising  for  some  time.  In  the 
meantime,  health  authorities 
have  been  told  to  put  urgent 
and  emergency  patients  first 
and  to  avoid  breaches  of  the 
Patient’s  Charter  standard  in 
waiting  times. 

*i  do  not  want  to  see  long 
waits  for  hospital  treatment 
reappearing.  The  Govern- 
ment remains  firmly  commit- 
ted to  our  pledge  to  cut  wait- 
ing lists  by  treating  an  extra 
100,000  patients.** 

John  Maples,  Conservative 
health  spokesman,  said:  “The 
figures  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  likely  to  break  its  key 
election  pledge  to  reduce  NHS 
waiting  lists  by  100.000, 

“The  Government  is  exac- 
erbating the  problem  by  in- 
creasing costs  and  reducing 
efficiency.  This  means  that 
the  labour-run  NHS  needs 
more  money  than  a Conserva- 
tive-run NHS  to  treat  the 
same  number  of  patients."  •- 

Evan  Harris,  Liberal  Demo- 
crat health  spokesman,  at- 
tacked the  Government  for 
making  promises  it  could  not 
keep.  "Labour  cannot  blame 
the  Tory  NHS  spending  re- 
cord for  the  state  of  NHS  wait- 
ing lists  while  at  the  same 
time  adopting  Tory  spending 
plans,”  he  said. 

Sandy  Macara,  chairman  of 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, said  the  figures  were  no 
surprise  and  described  them 
as  “grim  news  for  patients, 
for  doctors  and  for  an  those 
who  work  in  the  NHS”. 


An  inscribed  love-token  may  send  prices; 
racing  at  auction.HHaev  Kennedyteports 


ALMOST  a century 
after  his  wretched 
death  in  exile,  the 
Irishman  with  noth- 
ing to  declare  except  his 
genius  is  set  to  take  British 
society  by  storm  all  over 
again. 

A silver  cigarette  case,  a 
present  from  the  man  who  , 
destroyed  Oscar  Wilde’s 
life,  Is  predicted  to  make  a 
record  price  at  a London 
auction  next  month,  along 
with  a unique  collection  of 
objects  from  the  Paris  hotel 
room  where  Wilde  died. 

The  Wilde  expert  at  the 
auctioneers  Bonham’s  says 
he  has  a long  international 
list  of  buyers  "bot-to-trot 
for  Wilde”.  A jokey  ques- 


tionnaire he  wind  in  as  an 
Oxford  u n d er gran  du  a te 
recently  sold  for  £28,000, 
eight  times  the  estimate. 

Oscar  the  movie  arrives 
next  month,  starring 
Stephen  Fry.  Oscar  the 
playwright  is  .rarely  out  of 
London’s  West  End  and 
there  are  70  web-sites  de- 
voted to  him. 

A celebrity  committee,  in- 
cluding Kenneth  Baker  and 
Michael  Foot.  Is.  wiitecHwg 
fonds  to  complete  a London 
memorial:  a coffin -like 
bench,  by  sculptor  Maggl 
Ham  li  ng,  with  Wilde's  head 
poking  up  from  one  end. 

Stephen  Fry  has  bravely 
described  WUde  as  “Christ- 
like”.  The  man  who  gave 


stayed  and  Wilde  believes  the  cigarette  case 
died  there  on  November  30'  was  one  of  several  appeas- 
1900,  poor,  broken  by  two  fog  later  presents.  “Things 
years’  hard  labour  In  Read-  were  never ' thg  same  be- 
ing Gaol,  a social  outcast  tween  them  after  Wilde’s 
after  the  disastrous  libel  release,  but  Lord  Alfred 
action  and  criminal  trial  Douglas  was  desperate  to 
for  homossexuallty  which  resume  the  friendship.”  j 


landed  him  there. 


The  sale  also  includes  a 


There  is  also  a manicure  silver  cigarette  holder,  a 
set,  given  to  Wilde  for  his  cheap  souvenir  penknife, 
last  birthday,  which  comes  and  a cthmII  ormolu  mantel 
with  the  sinister  note:  “Em-  clock,  apparently  given  to 
ployed  to  help  dean  WUde  WUde  as  a present  by  Man- 1 

after  death”.  -* r*-- — * — T*  *-  — *-=■  1 


sieur  Dupoirer.  It  is  esti- 


The  items  in,  the  sale  were  mated  at  £2,000. 
gathered  up  from  his  room  Oscar  Wilde,  “dying  as  I 
by  the  hotebtbwner,  Jean  have  lived,  beyond  my 
Dupoirer  — there  was  a means”,  could  never  have 
typically  WQdean  - muddle  afforded  it  1 

about  settling  the  MIL  They  At  auction  as  in  life,  noth- ! 


were  later  said, 
engineer.  Dayfa 


a mining  ing  is  certain.  Last  month  a 
Adamson,  portrait  of  the  artist,  and 


and  are  now;  Jbefng  aold  by  some  preparatory  sketches 
his  grand-daughter.  of  Pooh  Bear,  came  up  at 

or  the  same  sale.  Oscar  Ftegal 
Bosie,  though^a^^i  as  a O'Fiahertie  Wills  Wilde 
Greek  - god,: ' poet,  went  for  £6,700,  the  bear  of 

The  saver  c^  «omes  in-  Utile  brain  for  £205,000. 


Catch  our  lowest 

ever  standard 
Personal 
Loan  rate 


McIntosh  makes  a comeback 


Woman  who  quit  Royal  Opera 

returns  to  old  job  at  National 


OUireArmHstead 

MiEtftor 

GENISTA  McIntosh  is  to 
;jo  back  to  herald  Job  at 
this  helm  of  the 
Nattond  Theatre  six  months 
after  resigning  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

McIntosh,  who  blamed  ill- 
health  for  her  departure  from 
Covent  Garden  after  only  four 
months  in  the  job,  will  return 
to  . the  executive  director  s 
chair  at  the  National  on'Octo- 

berl.  , 

But  whereas  her  last  six- 
year  stint  at  the  theatre  waa 
in  tandem  with  Richard  Eyre, 
the- man  along  the  corridor 


this  time  round  will  be  Tre- 
yor  Nunn,  who  takes  over  as 
artistic  director  on  the  same 
day. 

The  • move  will  renew  a 
working  relationship  which. 

began  in  the  1970s  when 
Nunn  was  running  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company.  It  was 
at  the  ESC  that  McIntosh 
began  her  theatre  career.  She 
started  as  a casting  director 
and  rose  steadily  through  the 
ranks,  gaining  a unique  ranp 
of  experience  as  an  adminis- 
trator in  the  subsidised 

SGCtOiT* 

Her’ return  to  foe  theatre 
has  been  greeted  With  de- 
lighted surprise  by  foe  fcufcis-. 
try.  The  executive  directors 


Chair  haft  Open,  fmfrrfy  «ini» 
McIntosh,  a^gsuett  it,  and 
at  a press  in  June 

to  launch  hS^flrk  season, 
Nunn  hinted  ibat  staffing 
structures  bsufjritkoged  and 
he- might  not  flfffe' V 
' Eyre 'would  certainly  have- 
tracked  her  reappointment 
When  he  learned  he  was  lbs- ' 

iog  McIntosh  to  the  Royal 

Opera  House,  he  said:  *T 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to 
direct  a third  of  foe  plays  I 
have  done  without  her  as  a 
partner.” 

• Nunn  said  yesterday:  "This 
is  a great  day  for  me,  for  the 
National  Theatre  and  theatre 
in  this  country.” 

McIntosh  insisted  that  she 
had  been  as  surprised  as  any- 
one when  first  approached.  “I 
didn't  expect. to  be  in  the  Job 
market  and  X certainly,  didn't 
want  to  plunge  myself  into 


anything  else  Just  yet  bat  it 
was  a great  challenge." 

Apart  from  foe  Change  of 
leadership,  she  will  go  back  to 
a theatre  bracing  itself  for  life 
after  foe  lottery.  Since  she 
left,  foe  South  Bank  building 
has  been  surrounded  by 
hoardings  as  it  is  revamped 
wifo  a £31.6  million  lottery 
grant 

.‘The  rebuilding  work  is  .al- 
most completed,  so  the 
theatre  will  have  reinvented 
itself  physically,”  said  McIn- 
tosh. "There  are  huge  ques- 
tions about  how  It  will  work 
in  its  new. form  and  about 
fond  ing  in  general  at  a time 
when  the  money  we've  been 
getting  from  the  Treasury  has 
dearly  begun  to  level  off. 

“Working  in  the  arts  is  al- 
ways a struggle,  but  it's  usu- 
ally— not  always,  but  usually 
— an  enjoyable  struggle.” 


Discounted  standard 
rate  offer  ends 
30  September  1997 
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Body  in  baby 
doll  nightie 
found  75  ft 
underwater 
weighted  down 
and  tied  up  in 

sack  may  be 
teacher  missing 
since  1976,  ' 
reports  Duncan 
Campbell 


Police 


to  name 


‘lady 


in  the 


lake 


POLICE  will  this 
morning  formally 
identify  the  woman 
whose  body  was 
found  by  divers  in 
Coniston  Water  last  week. 

Speculation  is  mounting 
that  the  body  In  what  has 
been  w»nw!  “the  lady  in  the 
lake”  case  — after  the  Ray- 
mond Chandler  crime  novel 
— Is  that  of  Carol  Park,  a 
teacher  who  disappeared  in 
1576. 

A spokeswoman  for  Cum- 
brian police  said  that  the 


Novel  mystery . . . The  body  found  on  the  bottom  of  Coniston  Water  may  be  Carol  Park,  left,  who  disappeared  while  her  family  was  on  a day  trip  to  Blackpool  bino  mew* 


name  would  be  given  at  a 
press  conference  in  Penrith 
this  morning.  It  is  understood 
that  the  police  were  waiting 
to  confirm  dental  records  be- 
fore the  announcement 
The  body-  was  wearing  a 
1960s  “baby  doll”  nightdress, 
and  had  been  wrapped  in 
plastic  sheet  and  weighted 
down  with  lumps  of  metal 
Four  amateur  sub-aqua 
divers  found  the  package  75 
feet  down,  on  the  lake  bottom. 
Scientists  say  that  the  body's 
decomposition  had  been 


slowed  because  of  the  low 
water  temperature  and  be- 
cause it  was  wrapped  in  plas- 
tic binliners  and  then  placed 
in  a canvas  sack  or  rucksack 
and  tied  up  with  rope  and 
string. 

The  body’s  condition  indi- 
cated it  had  been  in  the  water 
for  a minimum  of  15  years.  At 
least  50  missing  women  were 
put  forward  as  possibilities, 
and  police  have  this  week 
been  contacting  many  of  the 
families  involved  to  tell  them 
the  body  is  definitely  not  that 


of  their  relative.  Carol  Park,  a 
31-year-old  primary  school 
teacher,  has  been  missing 
since  1976.  Her  brother  has 
voiced  his  concern  that  the 
body  could  be  hers. 

He  was  alerted  when  the 
police  said  that  the  woman 
bad  had  his  sister's  build, 
height  and  hair  style,  being 
between  5ft  tin.  and  5ft  4in  in 
height  and  aged  between  20 
and  30. 

Carol  Park,  who  had  three 
young  children,  vanished 
from  her  home  at  Leece,  near 


Barrow-in-Furness,  about  14 
miles  from  Coniston. 

She  had  adopted  the  daugh- 
ter of  her  sister,  Christine 
Price,  who  was  herself  mur- 
dered seven  years  before  Mrs 
Park  went  missing.  A man 
was  convicted  of  her  sister's 
murder  and  Jailed  for  life. 

On  the  day  Mrs  Park  disap- 
peared she  had  intended  to  go 
with  her  husband,  Gordon,  a 
former  teacher  at  a local 
school,  and  her  children  on  a 
day  trip  to  Blackpool.  She 
stayed  in  bed  saying  she  felt 


unwell.  When  her  family 
returned,  there  was  no  sign  of 
her.  Her  passport  was  not 
gone,  and  there  was  no  indi- 
cation she  had  taken  any 
money. 

A missing  persons  inquiry 
was  launched  bat  the  disap- 
pearance remained  a 
mystery. 

Mr  Park  remarried  a few 
years  later  and  has  another 
daughter.  He  is  understood  to 
be  on  holiday  and  it  Is  not 
dear  if  he  knows  of  the 
discovery. 


Mrs  Park’s  brother.  Ivor 
Price,  aged  57,  said  he  tiad 
never  given  up  hope  of  find- 
ing his  sister  alive.  But.  he 
said:  "As  days  go  by,  my 
thoughts  are  closing  in  that  tt 
could  be  her.  I am  starting  to 
be  a realist 

“If  Carol  really  is  dead,  I 
want  this  to  be  her.  This  will 
end  all  the  waiting  and  the 
uncertainty. 

“We  have  had  21  years  of 
things  like  this  and  I really 
could  not  face  up  to  another 
21  years,”  said  Mr  Price,  who 


is  a scout  for  Manchester  City 
football  dub.  "It  has  been  a 
nightmare.” 

A team  of  30  detectives  Is 
working  on  the  murder  In- 
quiry. Detective  Superinten- 
dent Ian  Douglas  said  that  fo- 
rensic scientists  had  taken  a 
DNA  sample  Grom  the  body, 
but  Is  Is  understood  that  the 
dental  records  are  the  key. 

Among  other  names  that 
have  been  suggested,  for  the 
body  is  Helen  McCourt.  an  In- 
surance clerk  from  St  Helens, 
who  went  missing  in  1968. 


mxmaj 


£1  m award  against  ‘lawful’  driver 


Boy  to  receive  huge  damages 
after  accident  within  speed  limit 


Ifivek  Chaudhary 


LOCAL  authorttes  were 
urged  yesterday  to 
review  speed  limits  near 
schools  and  residential  areas 
after  accident  damages  of 
more  than  £1  million  were 
agreed  against  a driver  who 
nearly  killed  a schoolboy 
even  though  he  was  not 
breaking  any  traffic  laws. 

The  settlement  between  the 
driver’s  insurance  company 
and  the  family  of  Jamie 
Webb,  aged  seven,  weeks  be- 
fore a High  Court  action  was 
reached  after  the  company  ad- 
mitted that  even  though  the 
driver  was  within  the  speed 
limit  he  had  been  negligent 


It  was  agreed  that  the 
amount  of  compensation, 
which  has  still  to  be  decided 
by  the  court,  will  exceed  £1 
million.  The  case  could  open 
the  way  to  hundreds  of  others 
where  people  have  been  in- 
jured by  drivers  not  breaking 
any  laws. 

Jamie,  of  Staines,  Middle- 
sex, was  playing  near  his 
home  when  he  was  hit  by  a 
car  driven  by  Ricky  Darbon, 
28,  two  years  ago. 

He  was  left  paralysed  and 
able  to  speak  only  a few 
words. 

Simon  John,  the  solicitor 
representing  the  family, 
claimed  that  even  though  Mr 
Darbon  was  within  the  speed 
limit  he  was  still  negligent 


and  should  have  slowed  down 
when  driving  along  a narrow 
road  with  cars  packed  on. 
either  side. 

Mr  John  said:  “We  took  the 
view  that  the  30  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  was  too  fast 
for  that  area  and  that  the 
driver  should  have  been  obey- 
ing his  Instincts  to  drive 
slower. 

“There  Is  real  hope  now  for 
other  children  injured  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  and  if  a 
number  of  claims  are  success- 
ful insurers  may  begin  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Government 
to  impose  20  mph  speed  limits 
in  appropriate  areas  in  towns 
and  cities.” 

Mr  John  added  that  he  had 
written  to  the  roads  minister, 
Baroness  Hayman,  urging 
that  a lower  speed  limit  be  ap- 
plied in  certain  areas. 

Local  authorities  at  present 
must  apply  to  the  Department 


of  Transport  if  they  wish  to 
impose  20  mph  limits. 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transport  said: 
“There’s  a general  review  of 
road  safety  and  there  are  very 
high  profile  campaigns  to 
reduce  speed. 

“The  introduction  of 
20  mph  limits  Is  very  much  a 
matter  for  local  authorities. 
Once  they  apply  to  us,  each 
case  is  assessed  on  its  own 
merits.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Association  of  British  Insur- 
ers said:  “Even  if  drivers  are 
within  the  speed  limit  it  does 
mean  they  are  not  negligent 
If  yon  are  driving  past  a 
school,  for  example,  and  the 
limit  is  30  mph  then  drivers 
should  use  their  common 
sense.  Safe  driving  does  not 
mnan  that  all  you  have  to  do 
is  keep  within  the  speed 
limit.” 


Ozone-friendly  cooling  agents  ‘can  cause  serious  liver  damage’ 

CHEMICALS  used  as  a sub- | were  accidentally  exposed  to  i “Repeated  exposure  of  human  [ The  British  Institute 
stitute  for  chlorofluoro-  air  conditioning  refrigerant  beings  to  HCFCs  123  and  124  Refrigeration,  which  repi 


Chemicals  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  chlorofluoro- 
carbons  (CFCs)  — which  de- 
stroy the  earth’s  ozone  layer 
— can  cause  serious  liver  dis- 
ease, researchers  said  yestar- 
• day.. The  chemicals  are  used 
'in  air  conditioning  units  and 
cleaning  agents. 

The  warning  followed  the 
.case  of  nine  workers  in  a 
metal  smelting  depot  who 


were  accidentally  exposed  to 
air  conditioning  refrigerant 
gas.  AH  went  on  to  suffer  liver 
damage,  one  of  them  severely. 
The  refrigerant,  a mixture  of 
two  hydrochlorofluorocar-. 
bans  (HCFCs)  known  as  123 
and  124.  is  widely  used  in  In- 
dustrial air  conditioning. 

The  scientists  reported  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Lancet 
medical  journal  yesterday: 


“Repeated  exposure  of  human 
beings  to  HCFCs  123  and  124 
can  result  in  serious  liver  In- 
jury in  a high  proportion  of 
the  exposed  population  . . . 
Safer  alternatives  should  be 
developed  urgently.” 

A different  type  of  HCFC, 
called  R1S4A,  is  used  in  do- 
mestic refrigerators.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  this  chemi- 
cal is  harmful. 


The  British  Institute  of 
Refrigeration,  which  repre- 
sents the  industry,  said: 
“These  substances  are  being 
phased  out  and  replaced  with 
various  other  refrigerants.” 
The  research  was  by  Per- 
rlne  Hoet  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain.  Bel- 
gium, with  help  from  chem- 
ists in  Maryland  and  Wash- 
ington state  in  the  US. 
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Limited  savings  offer.  Don’t  mis  this  savings  opportunity. 
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Choose  when  your  interest  is  paid.  You  specify  whether  you 

want  your  in  rerest  paid  annually  or  monthly. 


Please  apply  before  30  September  1997.  To  request  your 
information  pads,  simply  call  0800  833 527  quoting  reference 
HDG228  right  away.  But  please  don’t  forger,  your  application 
for  this  limited  offer  must  reach  us  by  30  September  1997  at 
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Trust  told 

to  rethink 

hunting  ban 


BRITAIN  5 


fwd  Brown  ~~ 

Corraappmiom 

■ HIGH  Court  judge 

MW  yesterday  called  on 
the  National  Trust  to 
“ •reconsider  its  ban  on 
deer  hunting,  but  stopped 
short  of  granting  an  injtmc- 
non  forcing  it  to  do  so. 

Mr  Justice  Walker  » 

seemed  there  bad  been  a seri- 
ous error  of  judgment  about 
th®.  speed  and  secrecy  with 
which  the  decision  was  made 
without  consulting  the  hunts- 
men concerned. 

After  a three  day  hearing 
negave  the  Devon  and  Somer- 
set Staghounds  and  the  Quan- 
tock  Staghounds  leave  for  a 
full  judicial  review  of  the 
trust’s  decision  not  to  grant 
hunting  licences  over  its  land 
on  the  grounds  that  -hunting 
was  cruel 

But  he  hoped  the  trust 
would  save  the  court  time  and 
everyone  money  by  reconsid- 
ering its  decision  and  giving 
the  huntsmen  a fair  hearing. 
The  trust  said  in  a statement 
it  would  “give  very  serious 
consideration  to  the  judge’s 
suggestion  that  its  council 
should  discuss  the  subject 
again”. 

The  hunts  said  they  would 
continue  to  pursue  the  trust 
through  the  courts  if  they 
were  not  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  put  their  case  to  the 
council 

The  judge  ruled  that  the 
huntsmen  did  have  an  argu- 
able “but  not  a strong”  rase 


that  the  ban  was  flawed 
because  the  trust  council  had 
appeared  to  bow  to  hiphio 

5re*sur®  in  reaching  a fast 
decision. 

It  was  taken  the  day  after 
the  publication  of  a report 
commissioned  from  Gam- 
bridge  zoologist  Patrick  Bate- 
son which  called  deer  hunting 
with  hounds  an  exceptiooallv 
cruel  sport. 

Judge  Walker  said  that  the 
council  had  preferred  speed 
to  further  consultation  and 
discussion  before  making  the  I 
decision  to  ban  hunting  jje 
said  he  did  not  have  to  decide 
whether  the  court  would  have 
reached  the  samp 
the  trust  or  whether  that  deci- 
I sion  was  right. 

The  question  a full  trial 
would  have  to  answer  was 
whether  that  decision  was 
lawful  and  valid  and  should 
be  given  effect 

The  trust  owns  a strategic 
parcel  of  land  in  the  Quan- 
tock  Hills  of  Somerset 
one  tenth  of  the  Exmoor 
National  Park  in  Devon. 
any  ban  on  hunting  with 
hounds  would  have  a serious 
effect  on  the  Devon  and  Som- 
erset Staghounds  and  the 
Quantock  Staghounds. 

The  judge  called  on  the 
trust  to  reconvene  and  recon- 
sider its  decision,  talcing  frrto 
account  what  had  happened 
since  the  ban  on  April  10, 
including  the  observations  of 
the  huntsmen  and  tenant 
termers  recorded  sinc»  the 
present  hearing  began  on 
Monday. 
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Home  from  home . , . The  Scrubs,  where  Ollie  spent  three  days  looked  after  by  a lifer 


Flyaway  parrot  Ollie 
does  bird  in  Scrubs 


Home  at  last. . . Ollie  greets  ownerDot  Oliver  after  his  spell  in  jail  photograph.-  david  rmrs 


Vhurtt  Chudhary 

FOR  three  days  he  was 
Britain’s  , most 
wanted  parrot,  a 
fugitive  who  had 
launched  his  escape  bid 
from  atop  a bald  head. 

But  as  Dot  Oliver,  aged 
44,  searched  in  vain  for 
Ollie.  little  did  she  realise 
that  her  runaway  pet  had 
been  caged  by  a jail  -bird 
barely  three  miles  away 
After  a flying  exit  from  his 
home  in  Barnes  in  south- 
west London,  Ollie  enjoyed 
his  liberty  for  a couple  of 
hoars  before  resting  his 


feathers.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  be  chose  to  alight  in 
the  cell  of  a prisoner  serving 
life  for  murder  in  E-wing  of 
Wormwood  Scrubs  in  west 
London. 

After  entering  through  a 
light  shaft,  he  looked 
around  his  new  cage  and 
said  to  his  fellow  occupant: 
“Hello.  I love  you.”  Luckily 
for  Ollie.  the  prisoner  is  the 
Blrdman  of  Wormwood 
Scrubs  and  keeps  foor  bud- 
gies in  his  cell. 

“He  did  a very  good  job, 
feeding  Ollie  with  choco- 
late biscuits  and  giving  him 
lots  of  water.  He  even 
allowed  him  to  sleep  on  the 


authorities  found  a ring  on 
Ollie’s  leg  naming  his 
owner,  and  contacted  the 
RSPCA.  Ms  Oliver  said: 
“When  I went  to  collect 
him  he  just  said  ‘1  love 
you,'  and  be  gave  me  a big 
kiss.  He’s  a very  talkative 
parrot  who  is  a loving 
member  of  the  family.  He 
likes  television  and  when  I 
got  him  home  I gave  him 
his  favourite  food  — 
chicken  curry  and  chips.” 
She  is  grateful  to  his  tem- 
porary warder,  and  has 
promised  to  send  him 
photographs  of  Ollie.  She 
has  also  pledged  her  sup- 
port for  an  aviary  at  Worm- 


‘When  I wentto 
collect  him  he  just 
said  I love  you,  and 
gave  me  a big  kiss1 


Meekness  may 
help  the  heart 


Chris  Mhill 

Medical  Correspondent 

IT  IS  arguable  whether  the 
meek  will  inherit  the 
earth,  but  scientists  today 
provide  a more  concrete  bene- 
fit of  meekness,  at  least  for 
women:  less  need  of  coronary 
care  units. 

Martha  Whiteman  and  col- 
leagues at  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity have  suggested  in  foe 
Lancet  that  submissive 
women  are  less  likely  to  get 
heart  disease  than  their  more 
pushy  sisters. 

They  found  that  meekness 
offered  men  relatively  little 
protection  from  diseases,  but 
in  women  it  appeared  to  cut 
the  risk  by  a third. 

They  followed  809  men  and 
783  women  aged  55  to  74  for 
five  years  in  a study  tended  by 
the  British  Heart  Foundation. 
The  volunteers  were  given  a 
battery  of  physical  and  psy- 
chological tests.  Including  per- 
sonality assessments. 

Over  the  period  about  10 
per  cent  of  foe  men  and  <L5 
per  cent  of  foe  women  had 
heart  attacks,  but  foe  most 
submissive  women  according 
to  foe  personality  scores  — 
those  preferring  to  stay  in  the 

background  or  who  lacked 
confidence  — had  a 31  per 
cent  lower  risk  of  having  an 
attack. 

Measurement  of  known 
physical  risk  factors,  such  as 


raised  blood  pressure,  high 
cholesterol  and  smoking, 
were  crucial  to  assessing  foe 
risk  of  heart  disease,  but 
“personality  factors  may  help 
to  improve  our  prediction  of 
who  is  at  risk  of  a cardiac 
event",  foe  researchers  said. 

Dr  Whiteman  said  studies 
had  suggested  that  among 
people  who  were  forced  to  be 
submissive  at  work  the  risk 
of  heart  disease  could  be 
higher  than  among  those  who 
were  meek  by  temperament. 

"The  people  who  score 
highly  cm  foe  submissiveness 
scale  are  content  to  be  that 
way.  They  have  not  been 
forced  to  submit  to  anyone.” 

She  added:  "Heart  disease 
has  many  contributing  fac- 
tors, so  people  need  not  worry 
lf  they  can’t  be  described  as 
submissive.  What  our  find- 
ings do  indicate  is  that  foe 
effect  of  personality  traits  on 
heart  disease  warrants  fur- 
ther attention.” 

Studies  of  men  in  foe  US 
have  found  a 37  per  cent 
reduced  risk  of  death  in  those 
described  as  placid,  compared 
with  those  who  are  socially 
dominant  or  hostile. 

There  has  been  consider- 
able interest  in  foe  concept  or 
a “type  A"  personality  — 
highly  competitive  and  time- 
driven  — being  more  at  risk 
of  heart  disease,  but  recent 
findings  suggest  hostility  and 
anger  are  the  real  risk 
factors. 
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Where  is  Edinburgh’s  ethnic  range? 


Blacks  a 

missing 

force 

in  arts 

festival 

says  US 

writer 


DanGJaister 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  American  actress 
and  writer  Marsha 
Hunt  yesterday  criti- 
cised the  paucity  of  black 
performers  and  artists  at 
the  Edinburgh  Festival. 
Speaking  in  the  city  at  the 
presentation  of  the  Saga 
prize  for  unpublished  black 
British  novelists.  Hunt  said 
the  responsibility  lay  not 
only  with  festival  program- 
mers but  also  with  black 
groups  themselves. 

“What  worries  me  as  a 
black  person  is  that  this 
city  at  festival  time  does 
not  reflect  who  we  are  and 
how  much  we  contribute  to 
this  country.**  she  said. 

Hunt  highlighted  the  con- 
trast between  Edinburgh 
and  the  ‘'other"  festival  in 
Britain  this  weekend,  the 
Notting  Carnival-  “If 
yon  live  on  the  hinges  of 
Notting  rmi  and  look  out  of 
your  window  this  weekend 
yon  would  think  that  the  en- 
tire population  was  black. 
How  can  Edinburgh  ntlas 
that?  How  can  Edinburgh 
and  the  carnival,  when  they 
are  so  dose  in  time,  mfaa 
this  opportunity  for  exploi- 
tation between  themselves? 
Even  if  there  was  a mini-car- 
nival in  Edinburgh  it  would 
help  bridge  the  gap.” 

Hunt,  an  American  resi- 
dent in  Dublin,  said  she 
owed  her  career  as  a writer 
to  the  diversity  of  British 
culture.  *‘I*m  a foreign 
writer,  but  the  opportunity 
tor  me  to  write  was  given  to 
me  In  Britain.  Britain  en- 
hances, embraces  and  incor- 
porates probably  more  cul- 
tures than  any  other  nation 
except  the  United  States.” 
However,  the  represent*- 


Marsha  Hunt:  ‘Edinburgh  at  festival  H-ma  does  not  reflect  who  we  are  and  how  much  we  contribute  to  this  country*  photograph:  DOtKaASRoeEHisw 


Ministers 
review 


JnnwlWMt 
Community  Affairs 


THE  Government 

launched  a root  and 
branch  review  of  the 
assessment  of  asylum 
seekers  yesterday  after  the 
previous  day's  riot  at  a deten- 
tion centre. 

Mike  O'Brien,  the  Immigra- 
tion minister,  admitted  the 
backlog  of  more  than  52400 
cases  was  “unacceptably 
high”  but  dismissed  claims 
from  within  his  service  that 
more  than  40,000  asylum  seek- 
ers had  “vanished"  Into  the 
community  In  recent  years. 

A leading  member  of  the 
Immigration  Service  Union, 
which  claims  about  2,200 
members,  suggested  asylum 
seekers  should  be  held  in 
reception  centres  where  as- 
sessments could  be  made  in 
weeks  rather  than  the  years 
which  are  commonplace. 

Only  a <sman  proportion  are 
held  In  centres  such  as 
Campsfield  House,  near  Kid- 
lington,  Oxfordshire,  where 
detainees  were  Involved  in 
the  fifth  riot  In  recent 
months.  Mr  O'Brien,  who 
went  there  yesterday  to  In- 
spect the  damage,  put  at 
£100,000  by  the  Home  Office, 
said  the  entire  system,  includ- 
ing accommodation  and  state 
support,  would  be  investi- 


gated In  an  buerdeparttnenua 
review  tbts  autumn. 

Asylum  seekers  who  did 
not  apply  on  entry  lost  boon, 
fits  under  the  last  govern- 
ment, but  local  authorities 


are  running  up  huge  hills  in 

housing  and  f 


feeding  diem. 

John  TJncey,  research  di- 
rector for  the  union,  said  only 
a quarter  of  93«,400  applicant* 
between  1969  and  1986  were 
given  asylum  or  exceptional 
leave  to  remain. 

He  suggested  setting  up 
new  secure  centres,  where 
there  would  be  medical 
reports,  lawyers,  counsellors, 
and  even  appeal  courts.  "Gen- 
uine asylum  seekers  are  in- 
terested in  protection,  not,  in 
the  short  term,  in  how  much 
money  they  have  oc  where 
they  live."  he  said. 

Such  a system  would  deter 
economic  migrants. 

Rachel  Rees,  of  the  Refogee 
Council,  agreed  the  system 
was  not  working  but  said: 
“The  proposals  to  set  up  what 
would  be  detention  centres  by 
any  other  name  would  be 
equally  inhumane.  The  solu- 
tion has  to  make  the  process 
fair,  effective  and  efficient.” 

The  Joint  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  Immigrants 
accused  the  Immigration  Ser- 
vice Union  of  exaggerating 
the  scale  of  the  problem. 
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tion  of  ethnic  minorities  in 
the  festival  was  limited. 
“We  have  things  Eke  the 
Commission  for  Racial 
Equality  and  the  arts  coun- 
cils. Are  they  encouraging 
these  people  to  come  to 
Edinburgh?  There’s  a lack 
of  information  and 
understanding. " 

She  added:  “This  is  an  in- 
credibly sophisticated  and 
welcoming  place.  I don’t 
think  there  is  an  element  of 
racism  that  is  keeping 
black  Britain  out  of  the 
festival.” 

Hunt  called  for  Initia- 
tives such  as  the  Saga  prize 
to  encourage  performers 
flam  ethnic  minorities  to 
come  to  the  festival. 

“With  publishing  there 
was  a need  for  an  initiative 
and  if  that  was  not  coming 
from  the  publishing  world 
there  was  a need  to  create 
it” 

The  prize,  set  up  in  1994, 
was  designed  to  last  for 


only  four  years.  “As  soon 
as  publishers  sense  there  is 
a market  they  will  do  it 
themselves,”  she  said. 
“When  a manuscript  comes 
in  from  a first-time  black 
writer  they  will  look  at  it  a 
litttle  harder.”  Joanna 
Traynor’s  novel  Sister  Jo- 
sephine, the  winner  of  this 
year’s  Saga  prize,  has  been 
published  by  Bloomsbury. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Fringe  Festival  accepted 
that  ethnic  minorities  were 
under-represented,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  fringe 
was  not  programmed. 
“There  is  no  question  that 
in  terms  of  the  breakdown 
of  backgrounds  in  this 
country  the  festival  is  un- 
representative,” Faith  Lid- 
dell said.  “We  have  no  con- 
trol over  who  comes. 
Anything  on  the  Fringe 
takes  initiative,  and  every 
initiative  has  taken  a per- 
son or  a team  of  people  to 
make  it  happen.” 
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Warnings  of  tailbacks  and  congestion  add 
up  to  bank  holiday  woes  for  most  drivers 


Sarah  Hall 


THE  August  bank  holiday 
exodus  was  under  way 
last  night  amid  warnings  that 
drivers  faced  delays. 

As  the  first  of  about  6 mil- 
lion travellers  tried  to  beat 
the  rush,  motoring  organisa- 
tions predicted  15-mfle  tail- 
backs and  severe  congestion. 

. The  Highways  Agency 
urged  motorists  to  avoid  the 
MS  near  Bristol  from  noon 
today,  on  Saturday  morning 
and  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
from  1pm  until  8pm.  But  a 
spokesman  conceded:  “There 
are  no  easy  ways  to  bypass 
Bristol  for  motorists  travel- 
ling down  the  country.’' 


As  the  first  of  3 million  holi- 
daymakers fled  to  the  coast 
and  the  West  Country — with 
a further  1.75  million  heading 
abroad  — RAC  spokeswoman 
Judith  Cashman  said:  “Any- 
one travelling  this  weekend, 
whether  to  the  coast,  out-of- 
town  shopping  centres  or 
theme  parks,  win  have  to 
allow  a lot  more  time.  If 
drivers  know  they  are  going 
an  congested  routes  they  have 
to  be  prepared  to  divert” 

The  AA  urged  motorists  to 
plan  their  route,  take  snacks 
and  drinks  in  case  of  delays 
and  make  basic  checks  on 
their  vehicles  before  setting 
out.  Spokesman  Matthew 
Sparks  said:  “We  often  find 
engines  overheat  when  people 


are  stuck  in  queues,  and  this 
causes  a knock-on  effect  for 
the  rest  of  the  traffic." 

Trouble  spots  include  all 
routes  to  the  West  Country, 
particularly  the  M5  at  Junc- 
tions 18  and  19,  where  the  av- 
erage traffic  flow  tops  120,000 
vehicles  a day  at  peak  sum- 
mer times;  the  A303  west- 
bound through  Wiltshire:  and 
the  M6  around  Birmingham. 
Routes  to  Heathrow  and 


Gatwick  will  also  see  delays. 
The  M25  has  roadworks  be- 
tween junctions  8 and  10. 

Ever  at  their  destination 
drivers  could  find  hold-ups. 
Traffic  on  coastal  roads  will 
move  slowly  all  weekend. 

“You  might  as  well  stay  at 
home,”  said  Ms  Cashman. 
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The  games 
shopping 


a real  challenge,  but 
our  new  GAME  ZONE  isn't 


Ity  out  dR  3 machines  in  our 


Now  open  at  most  Comet  stores.  Game  Zone  makes 
shopping  for  games  machines  and  software  child's  pteyf 
Based  around  a giant  futuristic  display,  Game  Zone  is 
the  place  to  compare  Sony  Playstation,  Sega  Saturn  and 
Nintendo  64  games  machines  side  by  side.  Each  machine 
is  loaded  with  the 
latest  top  release 
so  you  can  experi- 
ence the  gamepiay 
and  graphics  before 
■you  buy.  With  a huge  choice  of  the  latest  games  and 
accessories  on  display,  together  with  great  savings  on  games 
machine  packages,  we  challenge  you  to  find  a better  place  to 
shop! 

For  your  nearest  Comet  store  with  Game  .Zone,  calf  free 
' on  0500  425  425. 
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Partisans  spark 


controversy 


Italian  resistance 
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John  Hooper  In  Rome 


WAS  11.45pm  on  a 
Wednesday  earlier  this 
month  when  a call  ar- 
31  the  Rome  offices 
Of  the  Ansa  news  agency  “Go 

^ft^toftheSdLtS 

J^ves.  said  a man's  voice, 
^here's  a nice  little  present 
Bentivegna  and 

At  the  entrance  to  the 
on  the  outskirts  of  the 

SSSFl?*  aS2'cy‘s  reporter 
round  two  cardboard  cut-out 
figures  dangling  from  an 
acacia  tree.  One  was  dressed 
In  a man’s  jacket:  the  other  in 
a woman's  apron.  Both  had 
nooses  round  their  necks. 

What  made  this  macabre 
stunt  all  the  more  bizarre  was 
that  It  was  directed  at  two  el- 
derly people  for  something 
they  did  53  years  ago.  Rosario 
Bentivegna  and  Carla  Cap- 
poni  were  partisans  during 
the  second  world  war.  but  the 
activities  of  Italy’s  anti-fascist 
guerrillas  are  as  topical  today 
as  at  any  time  since  they  laid 
down  their  weapons. 

They  are  being  picked  over 
in  two  high-profile  legal 
actions,  and  Inter-partisan 
rivalry  provides  the  plot  for 
an  intensely  controversial 
film  to  be  shown  at  the  Venice 
Film  Festival,  which  opens 
next  Wednesday. 

Both  the  legal  actions  go 
back  to  the  afternoon  of 
March  23  1944. 

Shortly  before  four  o’clock, 
Mr  Bentivegna.  dressed  as  a 
street  cleaner,  was  sweeping 
Via  Rasella  in  the  centre  of 
Rome,  and  puffing  his  pipe. 
From  down  the  road  he  could 
hear  the  tramp  of  boots.  A de- 
tachment of  the  SS  was  cross- 
ing the  Via  del  Tritone,  as  it 
did  every  afternoon,  on  its 
way  back  to  barracks. 

When  the  156-strong  column 
swung  into  Via  Rasella,  Mr 
Bentivegna  wandered  over  to 
his  cart  and,  pretending  to  tap 
out  his  pipe,  lit  a fuse  that  led 
to  a 401b  bomb.  Then,  as  casu- 
ally as  he  could,  be  hurried 
from  the  street  to  join  Ms 
Capponi,  standing  watch  a 
few  hundred  yards  away. 

The  explosion  was  heard 
throughout  the  centre  of  occu- 
pied Rome.  It  took  the  lives  of 
33  Germans  and  two  Italian 
civilians.  An  enraged  Hitter 
ordered  A wtorisalma  whfild 


Rosario  Bentivegna:  His 
bomb  killed  33  SS  troops 
and  sparked  mass  reprisal 


shake  the  world”.  Next 
morning  355  men  and  boys 
were  shot  dead  in  the  Ardea- 
tine  Caves:  Italy’s  most  Infa- 
mous wartime  atrocity 
For  more  than  two  years 
duw  the  world  has  watched 
with  mounting  astonishment 
as  Erich  Priebke,  aged  84, 
who  took  part  in  the  massacre 
officer,  was  extra- 
dited to  Italy,  tried,  found 
guilty  but  not  convictable 
retried  and  finally,  last 
month,  sentenced  to  five 
years  tn  prison. 

Yet  surprtsin^yiitfle  atten- 

A case  has  been 
brought  against 
the  Via  Rasella 
bombers  by  two 
victims’ relatives 

tion  has  been  focused  on  the 
more  remarkable  fact  that  Mr 
Bentivegna,  Ms  Capponi 
a third  former  Communist 
partisan  involved  in  the  Via 
Rasella  attack  may  them- 
selves be  put  on  trial. 

A case  has  been  brought 
against  them  by  relatives  of 
two  of  the  Italian  victims  of 
the  events  In  Rome  S3  years 
ago:  one  who  died  in  the  Via 
Rasella  blast,  and  another 
who  was  executed  in  reprisal 
The  prosecutor  assigned  to 
the  case  recommended  no 
action,  but  in  June  a Rome 
judge  ordered  him  to  reopen 

his  investigation  Outraging 
many  an  the  left,  Maurizio 
Pacioni  ruled  that  the  lawyer 
for  the  victims'  relatives  had 
made  a prima  Caucie  case  that 
the  Via  Rasella  bombing  was 
an  “Illegitimate  act  of  war”. 

Thirteen  days  after,  the 
bombing,  King  Vittorio  Em- 
manuels in  granted  an  am- 
nesty covering  “all  those 
crimes  of  which  the  aim  was 
to  free  the  fetheriand  of  Ger- 
man occupation”.  But  neo-fas- 
cist intellectuals,  some  revi- 
sionist historians  and,  most 
recently.  Judge  Pacioni  have 
argued  that  the  true  aim  of 
the  partisans  who  planted  the 
bomb  may  have  been  to 
prompt  reprisals  against 
rival,  non-Communlst  parti- 
SWtt.groups^^^^^^ge 

The  issue  of  inter^partisan 
rivalry  is  at  the  heart  of  Por- 
zus,  the  second  feature  film 
by  the  Milanese  director 
Renzo  MartineHi  A:  son  of 
partisan  parents,  MruMartin- 
elli  became  fesdnated  by  one 
of  the  ugliest  incidents  of  the 
war  in  Italy. 

In  February  1945  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  ambushed  21 
members  of  the  so-called 
Osoppo  division  in  an  area  of 
high  alpine  pasture  called 
Farzus,  near  the  border  with 
what  was  then  Yugoslavia. 

The  Osoppo  division  was 
also  a partisan  movement, 
but  it  had  been  founded  by 
priests,  and  its  members  — 
liberals,  republicans  and 
Christian  Democrats  in  the 
main  — wore  a green  ban- 
dana specifically  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the 
“reds”. 

In  fhe  eyes  of  the  -Commu- 
nists, however,  What  damned 
the  Osoppo  division  was  its 
members'  resolut^o^posltion 
to  Tito's  plans  for. [annexing 


that  part  of.  north-eastern 
Italy  to  Yugoslavia. 

Only  one  of  the  21  captured 
guerrillas  managed  to  escape 

from  Porzus.  Three  were  tor- 
tured, Mhefr  killed. . The 
remain  big  17  were  shot  later. 
Among  them  was  the  brother 
of  the  fOm-maker  Pier  Paolo 

Pasolini. 

More  eVen  than  the  bombing 
of  Via  RaseHa,  the  attack  on 
fee  “greens"  of  the  Osoppo  div- 
ision is  ahving  cause.  Mr  Mar- 
ttoeHihas  said  feat  he  was  un- 
able to  film  his  story  in  fee 
province  where  it  unfolded  be- 
cause nine,  local  councils 
refosed  him  permission. 

Unlike  Mr  Bentivegna  an** 
bis  comrades,  the  “gappista" 
who  ordered  the  Porzus  mas- 
sacre was  not  amnestied. 
Mario  TofEanin  was  given  a 
life  sentence  in  1952,  but  fled 
to  Yugoslavia.  He  was  par- 
doned by  President  Sandro 
Fertinl  in  1978,  but  seems 
never  to  have  returned  to  his 
homeland. 

Earlier  this  month  he  was 
traced  to  a house  in  Slovenia, 
just  over  a mile  from  the  Ital- 
ian border,  where  he  was  liv- 
ing cm  a £240 a month  pension 
from  the  Italian,  state. 
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A scene  from  the  film  Pottos  duplets  fhe  wiwrttnn  nf  rival  pftrHsaws,  tnrindtog  the  brother  ofFLerPaolo  Pasolini,  by  Italian  r.nmmimt«fa  In  Fphr^ary  1945 


Row  sinks  nope 
forhostages 


James  Meofc  in  Moscow 


A FIERCE  controversy 
over  huge  ransom  pay- 
ments to  the  kidnap- 
pers of  foreigners  In  the  sepa- 
ratist republic  or  Chechen* 
has  dampened  expectations  of 
the  Imminent  release  ch  Euro- 
peen  hostages  held  there,  in- 
cluding the  Britons  Jon 

James  and  Camilla  Carr.  _ 

Accusations  that  senior 
Chechen  officials  were  in- 
volved in  a kidnap  racket  and 
that  hostages  had  been  ran- 
somed for  huge  sums  burst 
into  the  open  this  week  when 
fee  employers  of  five  Russian 
hostages  announced  that  they 
bad  paid  for  their  release- 
On  Wednesday,  night  NTV 
television  showed  pictures  of 
a $2  million  <£L3  million)  ran- 
som being  counted  — fee 
amount  it  paid  Chechen  kid- 
nappers for  the  release  or 
three  of  its  journalists. 

President  Boris  Yeltsin  has 
criticised  the  company  s 
owners-  for  publicising  the 
payments,  accusing  them  or 
jeopardising  the  fragile  trust 
he  had  established  with  Aslan 
Maskhadov.  the  leader  of  Che- 
chenta.  against  which  Russia 
waged  war  between1894  ***& 

1098. 

“We  haw  not  said,  and  can- 
not say  everything  about  how 
our  journalists  were  released, 
although  we  Vpow  how  u 
worked  in  detail.”  Mr  Yeltsin 
said. 

A key  figure  in  the  hostage 
release  talks;  fee  security 
council  deputy  secretary  Bo- 
ris Berezovsky,  also  said  feat 


ransoms  had.  been  paid.  He 
would  not  name  the  sums 
involved.  . . 

. The  most  damaging  claims 
were  made  by  the  NTV  chiefs 
Igor  Mwlashenko.  who  dis- 
missed Chechen  claims  that  a 
special  anti-kidnapping  unit 
set  up  by  Mr  Maskhadov  had 
located  fee  hostages  and  and 
obtained  their  release  with- 
out violence  or  a ransom 
payment. 

It  was  the  head  of  this  unit, 

Magomed  Magomadav,  who 

told  Interfax  news  agency  tins 
week  that  he  knew  where  the 
Britons’  kidnappers  wore. 

Mr  Malasbenko  said  tne 

Chechen  leader  knew  his  dep- 
uties were  organising  the  kid- 
napping racket  and  was 
either  turning  a Wind  fflj  or 
was  too  weak  to  do  anything 

alEfforts  to  free  the  Britons 
are  being  led  by  Chris 
Hunter,  who  set  up  the  char- 
ity for  which  they  worked. 


Nothing  has  bear  heard  from 
the  kidnappers  since  the  cou- 
ple were  seined  In  July. 

The  German  authorities 
Hava  .received  a ransom  de- 
mand for  lABmfflloni dofeira 
from  the  Jddnappersof  a Ger- 


and  a few  small  European 
grant-giving  bodies 

2nd  Jon  James  and  Camffla 

Carr.  A source  dose  to;  fee 
British  government  said. Lon- 
don woSd  stffik  to.  Its  pehey 
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Pope  feeds  abortion 
debate  in  Paris  visit 


Th«  Guardian  Friday  August-22 1937 


*- 


f.r  squafe 

fa**5  *** 


Max  Duval  Smith  bn  Parte 


WITH  most  of 
France’s  fervent 
papal  dissenters 
away  on  holiday, 
the  Pope  received  a trium- 
phant greeting  yesterday 
from  more  than  300,000 
flag-waving  and  cheering 
faithful  beneath  the  Eiffel 
Tower  as  he  began  a four- 
day  visit  marred  only  by  a 
spat  with  gays  and  a show 
of  strength  by  campaigners 
against  abortion. 

After  a drive  around  the 
Champ-d e-Mars,  the  77- 
year-old  pontiff  told  dele- 
gates to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church's  12th  World 
Youth  Days  festival  that  his 
visit  was  the  latest  step  in  a 
"grand  journey'*  to  revive  I 
religion  among  the  young. 

Defying  the  protocol  gov- 
erning France’s  constitu- 
tional separation  of  church 
and  state.  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  received  the 
Pope  at  the  Elysee  palace. 

He  told  the  Pope:  ‘Tor 
many  of  today’s  youth,  who 
are  waiting  for  answers,  you 
are  a guide  and  a reference.” 


Earlier  yesterday,  and  on 
police  dS 
wearing 

JKftJK?111 1)ay*  T-sWrts 

Ul®niselves 

JfcYw  2L?f  ah<>rtion” 
who  had  forced  their  wav 
Paris  hospitalsT** 
. ™ay Pope  wm  add 
to  the  abortion  controversy 
by  a private  visit  to  the 
pave  near  Paris  of  Jerfime 

Lejeone,  a genetics  profes- 
sor  who  is  a hero  to  anti- 
abortionists. Abortion  has 
been  legal  in  France  for  22 
years. 

nJXL-01! 5?  1£5*  protest 

against  the  . Pope’s  sixth 
vhrtt  to  mainland  France 
will  be  a demonstration 
tomorrow  morning  to  the 
18th  district  of  Paris  by 
gays  and  lesbians,  femi- 
nists and  groups  represent- 
ing the  poor. 

An  ecologist  group  called 
Chlche!  (I  dare  yon)  has 
promised  to  hand  out  "holy 
condoms'*.  It  said  it  was 
adding  the  condoms  to  an 
already  long  list  of  mer- 
chandise available  for  the 
four-day  papal  visit  “to 
liven  up  the  participants’ 
long  nights  erf  prayer”. 


Chlche!  said  its  campaign 
was  to  educate  young 
people  about  the  benefits  of 
using  condoms  to  guard  1 
against  Aids. 

A poll  of  1,000  people  for 
the  weekly  LTvenement  da 
Jeudl  showed  that  59  per 
cent  rated  the  Pope  “con- 
servative” or  “retrograde”. 

Another  poll  for  the  Cath- 
olic daily  La  Croix  found 

that  65  per  cent  of  French 
young  people  said  religion 
had  little  or  do  Importance 
in  their  lives. 

The  World  Youth  Days 
festival,  held  in  alternate 
years  in  different  cities  — 
most  recently  Manila  and 
Denver  — is  a week  of  reli- 
gious events,  morning 
prayers,  musical  perfor- 
mances and  workshops  on 
Third  World  development. 

The  greeting  the  Pope 
received  yesterday  was  im- 
pressive by  Western  stan- 
dards — although  it  could 
not  rival  the  4 million  who 
took  part  in  the  Manila 
World  Youth  Days  — and 
the  protests  were  minimal 
compared  to  those  during 
his  last  visit  to  France,  in 
September. 
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Young  people  help  the  Pope  as  he  reads  a prayer  in  the  shadow  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  yesterday  at  the  start  ofhis  four-day  visit  photograph-,  jsrome  delay 
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beating  by 
Karadzic  thugs 


Jornn  Kondc  in 


A BOSNIAN  Serb  judge 
gave  a harrowing  ’ac- 
count yesterday  of  his 
ing  and  intimidation  at  gun- 
point by  nationalist  hard- 
liners who  demanded  that  be 
find  in  their  favour. 

“I  stffl  don’t  feel  well  after 
the  shock  1 have  suffered,” 
Jovo  Rosie,  a constitutional 
court  judge,  told  reporters. 

He  said  he  was  threatened 
with  murder  and  beaten 
senseless  last  week  by  two 
men  who  ordered  him  to  rule 
against  the  decision  by  the 
Bosnian  Serb  president,  Bfl.- 
jaha  Plavsic,  to  dissolve  the 
parliament  in  Pale  which  rap- 
ports her  bitter  rival,  the  for- 
mer president  and  indicted 
war  criminal  Radovan  Karad- 
zic, and  to  call  early  elections. 

With  Mr  Rosie  and  another 
judge  absent,  the  live  remain- 
ing judges  voted  4-1  against 
Ms  Plavsic’s  decision  the 
following  day. 

Mr  Rosie,  who  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  hospital,  was 
speaking  for  the  first  time 
about  his  beating. 

Hardline  nationalists  led  by 
Mr  Karadzic  pushed  through 
the  court  ruling  as  part  of 
their  power  struggle  against 
President  Plavsic.  She  has 
accused  her  wartime  asso- 
ciates of  smuggling  and  of 
damaging  Serb  interests  by 
blocking  peacemaking  efforts. 

Last  month  she  dissolved 
the  Bosnian  Serb  parliament, 
which  is  loyal  to  Mr  Karadzic 
and  bis  top  aide,  Momclo  Kra- 
jisnik, after  her  opponent*: 
rejected  her  demand  for  the 
suspension  of  another  staunch 
Karadzic  loyalist,  the  tntwinr 
minister  Dragan  Kflac. 

, Western  states  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  constitutional  court 
ruling  against  Ms  Plavsic,  and 
the  United  States  said  it  had 
evidence  of  pressure  on  and 

Intimidation  of  t>w»  jnrtgoq 

Mr  Rosie  said:  “Around  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  1 was 
woken  Up  by  knocking  on  my 
door.  1 recognised  the  voice  of 
Gevero,  a waiter  from  the 
hotel,  who  said  he  had  a mes- 
sage from  Krajisnik.” 


Mr  Rosie  said  he  bad  stayed 
at  the  Hotel  Bistrica  on 
Mount  Jahorina  for  three 
years  while  serving  as  justice 
minister,  and  had  often 
received  messages  from  Mr 
Krajisnik,  who  was  then  the 
Speaker  of  parliament. 

“Believing  nothing  was  out 
of  the  ordinary,  I opened  the 
door,  and  two  young  mm  I 
had  never  seen  before  entered 
my  room.  The  waiter  took  off 
down  the  corridor.  Without  a 
word  the  men  threw  me  on 
my  bed,  took  out  their  guns 
and  both  put  gun  barrels  to 
my  temple.” 

"You  wffl.  not  vote  for  foe 
decision  by  that  whore  from 
Banja.  Luka,”  Mr  Rosie 
quoted  one  as  saying. 

“Fearing  for  my  life,  I said  I 
wouldn’t,"  Mr  Rosie  said.  The 
judge  said  one  of  foe  men 
then  told  him  he  would  be 


The  men  threw 
me  on  my  bed  and 
put  gun  barrels 
to  my  temple’ . 


liquidated”  if  he  did  not 
keep  his  word.. 

“Then  blows  started  rain- 
ing on  my  legs  and  buttocks.  I 
lost  consciousness.  I don’t 
know  when  foe  men  left  my 
room." 

Mr  Rosie  said  he  had  medi- 
cal documents  verifying  his 
account. 

International  bn™**71  rights 
workers  said  Mr  Bosk’s  testi- 
mony was  credible  and  under- 
scored foe  lengths  to  which 
Mr  Karadzic's  hardliners 
were  prepared  to  go  to  get 
their  way. 

The  judge  said  he  felt  cote 
pelled  to  maVp  a public  state- 
ment to  respond  to  Mr  Krajis- 
nik’s denial  of  the  beating, 
which  described  Mr  Rosie  as 
“their  man". 

"Tm  not  theirs.1  Tm  a man 
who  serves  his  people.1  judge 
by  my  conscience  and  by  the 
law,”  Mr  Rosie  said.  He 
refused  to  take  any  ques- 
tions.—-Reuter.  . 


Albanian  leader 
boosts  security 


0 F COMP  UTER  SPECIALISTS 
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Jonathan  Steele 

FOREIGN  advisers  have 
started,  to  trickle  back 
into  Albania  to  try  to 
restore  its  defunct  security 
system. 

Nato  officials  have  held 
talks  with  the  new  govern- 
ment's defence  chiefs  about 
reforming  foe  armed  forces. 
Italy  and  Greece  are  planning 
to  send  ' up  to  600  troops  to 
guard  ports  and  border  cross- 
ings, while  the  Western  Euro- 
pean" Union  has  said  it  will 
help  to  re-train  the  police. 

The  teams  of  specialists 
replace  the  Italian-led  multi- 
national force  of  7,000  which 

left  last  week,  having  done  lit- 
tle more  than  keep  roads  open 

in  the  run-op  to  the  June 
polls-  It  made  no  arrests. 

Although  security  remains 
precarious  on  most  roads  and 
in  several  southern  cities,  the 
new  government  under  foe 
Socialist  leader  ‘Fates'  Nano 
has  had  some  unexpected  suc- 
cess In  its  first  weeks. 

Police  units  have  arrested  ; 
34  gangsters  in  Vtore,-one  of  I 


foe  most  lawless  southern 
towns,  and  have  broken  op 

gBTlg^ 

The  new  foreign  presence  is 

being-  kept  low-key  at  Mr 
Nano’s  request  - Before  his 
landslide  electoral  victory  he 
described  foe  multinational 
force  as  an  affront  to  Alba- 
nian pride  and  proof  that  the 
fowi  president,. Sail  Berisha, 
had  felled. 

The  force  was  sent  after  Al- 
bania sank  into  an  orgy  of 
tooting  and  lawlessness  when 
pyramid  investment  schemes 
collapsed. 

The  new  foreign  advisers 
wiH  help  foe  government  to 
weed  out  Mr  Berisha 's  secret 
police,  the  shifc,  and  reshuffle 
army  and  police  commands. 

The  government's  electoral 
base  is  strongest  in  foe  south, 
where  law  and  order  col- 
lapsed most  dramatically  in 
March.  And  despite  its  initial 
successes,  highway  robberies 
and  turf  wars  are  rife. 

On  Monday  six  people  were 
shot  driving  through  a south- 
ern village.  Another  six  were 
killed  during  a shootout  near 
Tirana  last  week. 
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News  in  brief 

Slavic  squabble 
threatens  union 
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Turkish  police  in  court 
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citing  health  problems! *'‘'“14“al  south-west  tffetanbul. 


Strike  hits  gold  fields 

®ou'^?  AMIGA'S  trade  mucm  federation,  Coaato,  »ncWi  four 


a^hour  strike  yesterday  in  the  industrial  and  mining  area 
centred  on  Johannesburg. 

J0,00°  striking  workers  marched  through  the  centre  of 
tne  City  tO  press  for  better  min  hnimiOTrktnernririrHnqs  thAfer 
action  hitting  the  region’s  gold  and  platinum  mines  hard.  Few 
buses  ran  and  train  services  were  curtailed. 

TTie  basic  conditions  of  employment  bill  is  due  to  be  debated  in 
parliament  on  September  15.  Coktiiispnsmngihrfl  mavimnm 
40-hour  work  week  within  five  years,  six  months  of  maternity 

leave,  and  higher  overfime  rates.  Business  backs  the  govern- 
ment’s proposals  for  a maximum  working  week  of  45  hours  and 
four  months  of  maternity  leave.  — Reuter,  Johannesburg. 


‘Pig  poster’  woman  freed 

AN  ISRAELI  woman  whose  posters  portraying  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed as  a pig  caused  an  outcry  amangMuslims  two  months 
ago  was  released  from  prison  yesterday  to  house  arrest,  a court 
spokesman  said. 

A court  in  Jerusalem  handed  Tatyana  Suskm.  aged  26,  over  to 
an  aunt  in  return  for  a guarantee  that  she  would  remain  at  her 
house. 

Ms  Suskin  received  the  court’s  permission  yesterday  to 
undergo  tests  by  psychiatrists  in  thenext two  weeks.  Last  week 
the  court  ruled  that  she  was  fit  to  stand  trial. 

Shortly  after  her  arrest for  the  June 27  incident.  M's  Snskin  said 
she  had  no  regrets  about  putting  up  the  posters  In  the  Palestinian- 
ruled  side  of  Hebron. 

She  is  accused  of  committing  a racist  act,  banning  religious 
sensitivities,  supportings  terrorist  group  and  endangering  life  by 
stoning  an  Arab  car. — Reuter,  Jerusalem. 


Calcutta  arms  trial  adjourned 

THE  trial  of  Peter  Bleach,  a British  arms  dealer  accused  of 
supplying  weapons  to  a militant  Hindu  sect,  was  adjourned  by  a 
Calcutta  court  yestehlay  Until  September  11. 

The  decision  followed  a legal  challenge  by  his  co-defendants, 
five Latvian  crew  members  of  the  Russian  plane  which  dropped 
weapons  and  ammunition  over  West  Bengal  In  December  1395. 

Mr  Bleach,  aged  45,  lscbarged  with  “abetting  the  waging  of  war 
with  India”,  an  ofifenoe  which  carries  the  death  penalty.  —21**- 
ardNorton-Taytar.  r. 


Montserrat’s  Jerry  Garcia 
Stamp,  left,  and  an  Albert 
Hall  concert  next  month 

Kfai'i'lnal&rirrhiiitnii  ajvd 

Sting,  wlll  raise  funds  to  aid 
volcano victims.  The 
Grateful  Dead  star  is  also 
alive  and  weQ  eh  stamps 
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Central  African  Republic 
and  Niger—  one  of  a 
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featured  on  Third  World 
“entertainment  B*MmpQw 


with  fire 
mountain 


Montserrat  should  be  grateful 
to  the  late  Jerry  Garcia,  writes 
Ed  Vulliamy  in  Washington 


last  letter  that 
many  citizens  of 
Montserrat  may 
post  from  their 
Island  will  feature 
the  bespectacled  grin  of  the 
composer  of  a song  called 
Fire  on  the  Mountain  — 
Jerry  Garcia  of  the  Grate- 
ful Dead. 

Of  an  the.  things  that 
people  living  under  the  vol- 
cano. have  to  think  about 
today,  the  issue  of  brightly - 
coloured  stamps  portraying 
Garcia,  Jbni  Hendrix,  Janis 
Joplin  and'  Elvis  Presley 
would  seem  the  least 
But  the  Issue  Is  going 
ahead,  not  least  because  It 


opens  the  door  to  an  ex- 
traordinary charity  opera- 
tion-set to  help  victims 
of  the  volcano. 

Starring  the  Beatles’  pro- 
ducer, Sir  George'  Martin, 
and  an  American  stamp 
dealer.  It  also  affords  a 
peep  at  a remarkable  world 
market  In  stamps  In  which 
people  firam  remote  villages 
In  Tanzania  and  the  deserts 
of  Mongolia  post  -letters 
adorned  with  Bob  Dylan 
and  John  Lee  Hooker. 

Don  Palazzo  of  the  West- 
minster Stamp  Gallery  of 


Foxboro,  Massachusetts, 
had  two  hobbtes  when  he 
was  eight,  dramming  and 


You  really  can  be  confident  in 
FRENCH,  SPANISH 
GERMAN  or  ITALIAN 
in  3fe  weeks. 


Yw  obi  a modi  wrnmsr  response  wtenpa 
trawl  and  camraual  more  rasped  in  bouses, 
if  you  speak  another  Janpaoe.  It  ifco  blips 
greatly  witt  school  prepress. 

But  many  people  are  put  off  teantinqa  language 
because  they  fear  it  takes  too  long,  mi®  be  too 
difficult  or  Wunty,  will  be  boring. 

Why?  Because  tradfitonal  mrthods  haw  often 
put  too  much  emphasis  on  pure  reaefing  and 
writing.  The  common  complaint  is  “I  can  read  a 
bit  of  French  - but  l can’t  speak  It’ 

Accelerated  Learning is a vwy  (Hferwrt .method, 

learn  the  way  you  teamed  Binfish-mroum  a. 
unique  combination  of : 
doing. 


'HE  METHOD  WORKS 


ALl  THE  WAYS  TO  LEARN 
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a unique  video  and  repwthHl^^n^sy^ 


you 


to  speak asa 


realistic  and  intriguing  r^^onl2 
cassettes.  Ybu  becoim.abggfbed  hrite 


Thera  are  rails  you  can  practise  m tiw  car  and 
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1 In  natural  and  enji. 

Name  Game,  unlocks  the  meanftg  < 
of  wonte  from  the  very  first  day. 

Its  the  unique  mu  Id-madia  combJnattoo  that 

S^^w'rrftonHy  In  sudi  a shoitSr^And  - 
fluent  communicafion  gives  you  a wonderful, 
sense  of  achievement 


prove  :t  to  yourself 


process  your  cheque  or  credit 
card  foratleast15  days  ator 
we  dispatch  your  course.  If  you 
_ " is  the 

SstKtWmost  enjoyable*  wy  to  team  a 

ana  you 


EdacaflMHmseys.'lt^iadcaBydneniit- 
tfWB  are  so  many  features  about  ftfiat 
recommend  ft  to  the  teamen'  Thi  Barinrn 
tatftati  4 Mew  bates*  says.  'Acuteratsd 
Learning  is  toe  new  competitive  ■wpofl." 


says,  “tft  revolutionary.’ 11»  Dafly  MaU 
reported  that  “CtiUdrun  using  Acceteraffid  Learning 
are  racing  ahead.'  ‘The  results  are  spectacufat' 

BSC  aod  ITY  news  recently  reported  on  a school 
where  Jen  Urns  more  studerts  using  Accelerated 
learning  Comses  got  top  marks  compared  with 
those  ostog  oonvmfiood  courses. 

ttsbafiaa  TV  news  reported 'Astonishing 
Uuency.'  Thw  did  two  years  work  In  three 
months.' 


forwhompiufidereyis 
vital  use  Accelerated  Learning  tor  language  md 
genera!  brining - such  as  Air  UK,  Boeing,  Boras, 
Esso.  IBM,  Kodak,  ICI;  Row  Saw,  Sony.  Tesco, 
Nestle,  Lloyds  Bank  etc. 


riUENCY  COMES  OUiCKi.T 


Can  you  1 . 

the  record  so  far  was  31  hours  1 
the  Instltitfo  of  Unfftilsls  Prslbnbiaiy  I 
Think  what  you  could  achieve  in  a month! 

Order  today  on  FREEPHONE  (0800)  50  20  20 
(24  hours)  dr  use  the  coupon  below. 
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stamp  collecting.  “I  was 
either  going  to  be  a rock- 
musician  or  a stamp  dealer 
and  now  Fve  combined  the 
two,”  he  said  yesterday. 

His  company  la  the  youn- 
gest and  smallest  of  a little 
group  of  agencies — Mr  Pa- 
lazzo calls  It  “largely  a car- 
tel” — who  arrange  for 
mainly  Third  World 
countries  to  raise  revenue 
by  Issuing  “entertainment 
stamps”  for  sale  to  collec- 
tors in  the  West  as  well  as 
for  local  postage. 

Mr  Palazzo  Is  now  turn- 
ing the  business  into  a 
relief  operation.  “I’m  a 
stamp  dealer  who  deals  in 


cats  and  dogs  and  fish,  and 
as  such  ni  make  money. 
But  when  it  comes  to  Jerry 
Garcia  and  Jlml  Hendrix, 
I’m  not  going  to  make 
money.  I'm  going  to  help 
music  and  people.” 

In  the  case  of  Montserrat, 
he  joined  forces  with  the 
families  and  estates  of  the 
four  dead  musicians,  the 
British-based  Young  Per- 
sons Concert  Foundation, 
and  Sir  George  Martin  to 
arrange  the  stamp  lssne 
and  a concert  at  the  Albert 
Hall  next  month  featuring 
Eric  Clapton  and  Sting. 

The  connection  to  Mont- 
serrat is  a direct  one:  Sir 


George  owns  the  famous 
AIR  studios  on  the  island, 
at  which  the  Rolling 
Stones.  Paul  McCartney, 
Eric  Clapton  and  others 
recorded. 

“We  can’t  put  them  on 
the  stamps,”  Mr  Palazzo 
said,  “because  no  living 
pejrson  other  than  the 
Queen  can  be  represented 
on  a Crown  dependency. 
But  we  can  pnt  the  faces  of 
those  who  influenced 
them.” 

The  proceeds  from  the 
stamps  and  the  concert  will 
go  to  help  volcano  victims. 
But  the  islanders  are  not 
the  only  people  to  have 


Garcia  and  his  like  crossing 
the  counters  of  dusty  post 
offices. 

One  of  the  biggest  agen- 
cies is  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Philatelic  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  which  is 
responsible  for  such  issues 
as  Micronesia’s  Elvis  series 
and  The  Gambia’s  Bob  Dy- 
lan editions. 

Its  director.  Danny  Ker- 
en, laments  the  decline  of 
stamp-collecting  as  “part  of 
the  decline  in  reading,  and 
having  time  for  thoughtful 
hobbies,  away  from  all 
the  couch-potato  distrac- 
tions of  TV  and  computer 
screens”. 
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Islanders  to  get  financial  aid 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


PEOPLE  fleeing  Montser- 
rat will  be  given  short- 
term financial  help 
under  a package  of  emer- 
gency aid  announced  yester- 
day by  the  Government.  But 

the  aid  falls  for  short  of  what 
was  requested  by  officials  of 
the  volcano-threatened  Carib- 
bean colony. 

The  islanders  will  be  of- 
fered assistance  to  resettle  in 
other  Caribbean  countries, 
and  those  who  want  to  come 
to  Britain  will  be  helped  with 
their  air  fores,  depending  on 
their  financial  situation. 

Financial  support  win  con- 
sist erf  £2,400  over  six  months 
— the  average  income  of  the 
islanders  for  that  period  — 
for  people  aged  over  18,  and 


£600  for  under  18s.  Air  fores 
to  countries  In  the  region  will 
also  be  paid. 

Islanders  win  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  scheme  if  they 
have  savings,  or  assets  out- 
side the  Island  of  more  than 
£10.000.  Those  coming  to  Brit- 
ain will  be  eligible  for  “nor- 
mal” British  benefits  for  two 
years. 

The  hdlp  will  be  available 
to  islanders  who  were  living 
in  Montserrat  on  August  16, 
when  scientists  confirmed 
that  there  was  a greater  risk 
freon  the  volcano  than  hith- 
erto expected  and  people  were 
urged  to  leave  previously  safe 
areas. 

Those  who  left  the  island 
before  this  date  but  found 
themselves  in  hardship  will 
be  able  to  apply  for  help 
under  a separate  scheme,  the 


details  of  which  are  still  to  be 
announced. 

Montserrat  officials  have 
said  Britain  should  give 
heads  or  households  the 
equivalent  of  £9,866  a second 
parent  £6,940,  and  children 
£4,625. 

Clare  Short,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  De- 
velopment, said  Britain 
would  also  provide  help  to 
Antigua,  where  4,000  people 
from  Montserrat  have  settled 
since  1995,  when  the  volcano 
on  the  Soufriere  Hills  began 
erupting. 

Ronald  Sanders,  Antigua's 
high  commissioner  in  Brit- 
ain, said  yesterday  that  his 
country  could  not  accommo- 
date any  more  people  without 
help.  “I  have  written  to  [Clare 
Short]  and  said  that  the  situa- 
tion is  now  dire  and  requires 


urgent  attention,”  he  said. 

The  Foreign  Office  said  it 
was  reacting  as  quickly  as  it 
could. 

“The  last  thing  we  want  to 
do  is  create  problems  on  Anti- 
gua and  Guadeloupe.”  a 
spokesman  said. 

Criticism  In  Montserrat  of 
Britain’s  lack  of  help  and  the 
delay  In  annoncing  an  aid 
package  has  been  increasing 
this  week.  Islanders  staged  a 
further  demonstration  out- 
side the  governor’s  residence 
on  Wednesday. 

About  4,000  people  remain 
in  the  northern  part  of  Mont- 
serrat Last  weekend  scien- 
tists suggested  that  the  vol- 
cano could  threaten  the  whole 
island  and  tbe  danger  zone 
was  extended  to  cover  the 
central  area.  The  future  of  tbe 
island  remains  uncertain. 


Crack  maths  test 
fails  to  do  the  trick 


Joanna  Cotaa  In  New  York 


IT  IS  something  every 

maths  teacher  wrestles 
with,  and  Scott  Martin,  of 
Elsie  Roberts  High  School 
in  Dallas,  thought  he  bad 
fonnd  the  solution.  His  task 
was  to  introduce  mental 
arithmetic  to  a class  of 
streetwise  adolescents,  so 
he  made  the  questions  rele- 
vant to  their  Uves. 

For  example:  “Hector  has 
knocked  up  six  girls  in  his 
gang.  There  are  27  girls  in 
the  gang.  What  percentage 
of  the  girls  In  the  gang  has 
Hector  knocked  up?” 
Yesterday  Mr  Martin  and 
five  colleagues  were  work- 
ing out  how  to  manage 
without  two  months’  pay, 
after  they  were  suspended 
for*  60  days  because  of  pro- 
tests by  parents. 

"1  was  sick  to  my  stom- 
ach.” said  Sandy  Trojacek, 
whose  daughter  Kelly  at- 
tends the  school.  “I  was  at 
church  when  1 saw  the  test 
and  I was  just  sick.” 

She  singled  out  a question 
about  prostitution  as  wholly 
Inappropriate.  “Rufus  is 
pimping  for  three  girls.  If 
the  price  is  $65  for  each 
trick,' bow  many  tricks  wifi 
each  girl  have  to  turn  so 


Rufus  can  pay  for  his  $800  a 
day  crack  habit?” 

■They  should  never  have 
used  this  test,”  the  head- 
master, Dwain  Dawson, 
said.  “It  was  a poor  profes- 
sional decision  and  it’s 
unacceptable.” 

He  told  angry  parents  that 
the  teachers  had  not  com- 
piled tbe  test  maliciously. 

The  questions,  given  to 
100  pupils  as  part  of  their 
holiday  homework,  upset 
pupils  and  parents  alike 
with  their  references  to 
drugs.  Connie  Fowler,  the 
school  librarian,  said  most 
of  the  staff  were  appalled 
by  the  questions  referring 
to  drugs. 

One  question  asked:  “Je- 
rome wants  to  cut  his  half- 
pound  of  heroin  to  make 
20  per  cent  more  profit. 
How  many  ounces  of  cut 
will  be  needed?” 

The  six  suspended  matim 
teachers  are  to  be  replaced 
temporarily  by  iunlor 
schoolteachers  who  will  be 
paid  £23  for  teaching  a 90- 
minute  class. 

Mr  Martin  said  the  test 
was  Intended  to  be  an  “ice- 
breaker, a way  of  letting 
the  ldds  know  we  have  a 
sense  of  humour  and  a 
sense  of  what  goes  on  in 
their  world”. 


College  flaunts 
JFK  theorists 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


LEGAL  action  and  cam- 
pus protests  are  chal- 
lenging the  decision  of  a 
publicly-ftmded  college  in  Or- 
ange County,  California,  to 
offer  an  academic  course  in 
conspiracy  theories  on  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  including  the 
claim  that  Israeli  intelligence 
was  behind  it 

Four  proponents  of  the 
most  outlandish  assassina- 
tion theories  are  to  give  lec- 
tures. The  course  is  being 
taught  by  Steven  Frogue.  the 
president  of  the  beard  of 
trustees  of  the  Orange  County 
Community  College.  Mr  Fro- 
gue claims  that  the  presumed 
assassin,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
was  working  fin*  a prominent 
Jewish  organisation,  the 
Anti-Defemation  League. 

To  add  balance,  the  talk- 
show  host  David  Emory  will 
also  lecture  on  his  theory  that 
Kennedy  was  killed  by  under- 
cover Nazis  who  escaped  the 
ruins  of  Hitler’s  Reich  in  1945. 

"I  know  there  is  a lot  erf  pas- 
sion about  this,  but  I believe 
colleges  are  places  where 
people  can  have  these  kinds 
of  special  interests."  said  Rob- 
ert Lombardi  of  the  Orange 


County  education  department 

Michael  Collins  Piper,  who 
writes  for  the  anti-Semitic 
and  rightwing  journal  the 
Spotlight,  and  claims  that  the 
Holocaust  has  been  exagger- 
ated, has  been  invited  to  lec- 
ture on  his  theory  that  Isra- 
el's secret  service  agency, 
Mossad,  was  behind  the  1963 
assassination. 

“It  was  a joint  enterprise, 
conducted  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  CIA,  in  collabora- 
tion with  organised  crime, 
and  most  specifically  with 
direct  and  profound  involve- 
ment of  Mossad,"  Mr  Piper 
claimed  yesterday. 

Israel’s  motive,  he  went  on, 
was  the  row  between  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  former 
Israeli  prime  minister  David 
Ben-Gurion  over  “Kennedy's 
refusal  to  support  Israel  in  its 
drive  to  build  a nuclear 
weapon”. 

More  conventional  scholars 
erf  the  assassination  are  out- 
raged at  the  veneer  of  aca- 
demic respectability  which 
the  course  lends  these  out- 
landish theories. 

“The  harm  is  setting  this  in 
an  educational  environment 
where  it  hag  an  official  stamp 
of  approval,”  said  Gerald 
Posner,  author  of  Case  Closed: 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  the 
assassination  of  JFK. 
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Haredl  children  study  the  Torah  at  Bible  school  in  a suburb  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Haredim  have  a particularly  strong  presence 

Orthodoxy  enters  Middle  Eastern  equation 


Ultra-religious  Haredim  Jews  are 
dividing  Israel  — literally,  writes 

Julian  Borger  in  Bnei  Brak 


ISRAEL'S  remorseless  de- 
mographic currents  lapped 
up  to  the  gates  of  Remez 
school  this  week  in  the 
shape  of  four  sweaty  men 
with  skull-caps  and  tape-mea- 
sures. Fuming,  liana  Tauber 
ran  out  to  confront  them  In 
the  playground. 

They  were  unimpressed. 
They  sauntered  by  the  head- 
mistress with  smiles  and  nods. 
“We've  come  to  divide  your 
school,”  the  foreman  said. 

It  was  spoken  like  a Joke, 
but  It  was  a precise  descrip- 
tion of  their  job.  By  order  of 
Bnei  Brak  municipality,  Re- 
mez school  is  to  be  divided  in 
two  by  a high  metal  fence. 
One  half  is  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  suburb’s  rapidly  ex- 
panding ultra-Orthodox,  or 
Haredim,  population. 

The  school’s  present  250  pu- 
pils, mostly  children  of  secu- 
lar parents,  will  be  confined 
to  the  other  half.  Mrs 
Tauber's  office  will  be  moved 
to  what  Is  now  a tool-shed. 


Beneath  a cardboard  col- 
lage celebrating  a century  of 
Zionism,  secular  Israel  con- 
fronted Orthodox  Israel  and 
lost. 

“Nobody  calls  me,"  Mrs 
Tauber  remonstrated.  "It 
shows  a terrible  lack  of  con- 
sultation. How,  then,  are  we 
supposed  to  live  together?” 

The  workmen  continued 
measuring  the  ground.  The 
whole  point  of  their  task  was 
that  the  two  sides  should  not 
live  together.  The  haredim  do 
not  like  their  kids  to  mix. 

“The  only  way  is  to  live 
apart,”  said  Abraham 
Schvade,  the  most  talkative  of 
the  fence-makers.  "Other- 
wise. they  will  always  fight 
Here  they'll  fight  for  2.000 
years  over  whether  you  can 
open  the  refrigerator  door  on 
the  Sabbath." 

AllMrs  Tauber  had  left  was 
one  bitter  parting  shot 

“Every  break  I'll  play  re- 
cords full  volume  — I'll  make 
life  hell  for  them,”  she  yelled 


at  the  workmen  before 
retreating  to  her  office. 

The  Haredim  now  make  up 
12  per  cent  of  the  Israeli  popu- 
lation. and  they  have  a much 
higher  birth  rate  than  secular 
Jews.  In  Bnei  Brak.  the  secu- 
lar have  become  a small  mi- 
nority. The  streets  of  the  Tel- 
Aviv  suburb  are  dark  with 
the  black  hats  and  frock  coats 
of  the  male  faithfuL  There  Is 
are  also  an  unusual  number 
of  prams  and  pushchairs,  pro- 
pelled by  women  in  long- 
sleeved  dresses  and  bonnets. 

Barry  Rabinowitz,  a 42-year- 
old  In  a black  suit  and  fedora, 
sees  nothing  wrong  with  split- 
ting Remez  school-  “We  don’t 
want  our  children  open  to  out- 
side influences,  especially  in 
the  early’  years.  The  popula- 
tion of  religious  people  is 
growing  all  the  time,  so  I 
guess  it's  a good  thing  to  do.” 

Segregated  bus  routes  have 
also  been  proposed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  Haredim  have 
a stronger  hold.  The  number 
of  children  In  Haredi  schools 
has  increased  by  49  per  cent 
In  the  past  4 years,  while  the 
secular  school  population 
grew  by  only  3 per  cent 

Part  of  the  explosive 
growth  is  due  to  birth  rates. 


But  Dov  Elbaum,  a journalist 
on  the  Yediot  Aharanot  news- 
paper, argues  that  a more  im- 
portant factor  in  die  growth 
of  Orthodoxy  is  the  return  to 
religion  of  young  Jews,  espe- 
cially from  poor  families  of 
Middle  Eastern  (Sephardic) 
origin,  who  form  another 
30  per  cent  of  the  population. 

“The  numbers  are  growing 
and  growing  every  year  and 
It's  not  going  to  stop,"  Mr  El- 
baum said.  "Israel  is  going  to 


Jerusalem’s  sacred  Western 
Wall  were  spat  at  and  de- 
nounced as  “Nazis”  by  Haredi 
youths. 

The  buses  look  likely  to  be- 
come the  new  battleground. 
Yesterday,  a group  of  women 
MPs  promised  to  fight 
segregation. 

As  in  Bnei  Brak,  the  liber- 
als are  unlikely  to  win  for  the 
fbrseeable  future.  The  ultra- 
Orthodox  National  Religious 
Party  and  the  Sephardic-Or- 


‘ Israel  will  become  a very  conservative, 
religious  state  in  the  next  few  years’ 


Mandela  joins  Cape  Town 
race  to  host  Olympics 


David  Stamford 
In  Johannesburg 


AS  any  middle-distance 
runner  would  attest 
the  best  position  going 
into  the  final  bend  is 
tucked  just  behind  the 
leader.  And  Nelson  Man- 
dela seems  to  have  seized 
that  position  as  the  final 
sprint  begins  In  the  race  to 
beat  Rome  and  secure  the 
2004  Olympic  Games. 

Early  next  month  South 
Africa's  president  will  be 
flying  into  Lausanne  on 
board  the  “patriot  plane” 
— a Jumbo  Jet  dressed  up  In 
the  colours  of  the  South 
African  flag  — to  give 
moral  support  to  Cape 
Town's  bid  to  host  the 
Games.  But  he  will  leave 
Lausanne  a few  hours  be- 
fore the  International 
Olympic  Committee  an- 
nounces who  will  host  the 
event. 

Mr  Mandela’s  message  is 
dear:  Refuse  us  If  you  dare! 
He  has  seized  on  the  Olym- 
pic logo  to  claim  the  Games 
for  Africa,  declaring  that 
the  five  rings  will  not  be 
‘‘complete”  until  the 


Games  are  brought  to  the 
only  continent,  apart  from 
Antarctica,  never  to  have 
staged  them.  “For  27  years 
we  dreamed  the  Impossible 
dream.”  he  said,  linking  of 
the  Issue  with  the  struggle 
for  racial  equality  In  South 
Africa.  “Now  we  have  an- 
other dream:  the  Olympics, 
Cape  Town  In  2004  . . .” 
South  Africans  are  pre- 
senting the  bid  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kick-start  the 
South  African  economy.  In 
the  wake  of  the  apartheid 
and  sanctions  era. 

A rare  attack  on  the  bid 
was  published  in  the  South 
African  Labour  Bulletin  by 
two  academics  this  week, 
denouncing  it  as  a money- 
making  scheme  for  big 
business  which  would 
bring  little  to  disadvan- 
taged communities.  “Who 
recalls  Montreal,  Moscow 
and  Seoul?”  they  asked. 
"Where  are  their  long-term 
tourist  booms?  And  wbat 
happened  to  their  architec- 
tural statements?” 

“It  Is  a concern  that  all  of 
us  share,”  says  the  spokes- 
man for  the  bid.  Azneen  Ak- 
halwaya.  "The  whole  chal- 
lenge is  how  do  you  manage 


the  process  so  as  to  ensure 
that  it  benefits  those  It  is 
Intended  to  benefit.”  To 
underline  the  point  the  bid 
alone  — which  has  cost 
about  £13  million  — has 
been  funded  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  private  sector. 

Another  source  of  contro- 
versy is  that  the  bid  Is  led 
by  Chris  Ball,  a former 
head  of  Barclay's  Bank  in 
South  Africa.  He  went  into 
exile  in  the  1980s  after 
President  P.  W.  Botha 
claimed  he  provided  hank, 
ing  facilities  for  the  then  il- 
legal ANC.  He  is  now  acc- 
used of  being  a white  bus- 
inessman posing  as  a rep- 
resentative of  black  Africa. 

But  the  government's 
efforts  to  win  Africa’s  sup- 
port for  the  bid  appear  to  be 
paying  off.  At  least  30 
countries.  Including  Nige- 
ria. have  endorsed  It.  as  has 
the  Supreme  Council  for 
Sport  in  Africa. 

But  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  the  capacity  of  Cape 
Town's  infrastructure  to 
support  the  Games.  The 
city,  for  example,  has  only 
half  the  hotel  accommoda- 
tion offered  by  Rome  tor 
the  1960  Olympics. 


Singapore  libel  case 
‘flies  in  face  of  sense’ 


Mck  Cumndno-Brue* 
ki  Singapore 


THE  British  lawyer 
George  Carman.  QC.  ap- 
pealed to  Singapore's 
High  Court  yesterday  to 
reject  a defamation  action 
brought  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Goh  Chok  Tong,  against 
the  veteran  opposition  leader, 
Joshua  Jeyaretnam.  which  he 
said  “flics  In  the  face  of  com- 
mon sense  and  Justice". 

Mr  Carman  was  summing 
up  his  defence  In  a highly- 
charged  trial  which  is  crucial 
to  the  outcome  or  io  other 
libel  suits  filed  against  Mr 
Jeyaretnam  by  government- 
ministers  and  ruling  party 
members. 

He  also  appealed  for  an  end 


to  legal  action  brought  by 
groups  of  plaintiff’s  in  cases 
that  seemed  politically 
motivated. 

"It  is  time  for  a court  in 
Singapore  to  bring  down  the 
curtain  on  claims  of  this  kind 
which  on  fair,  rational  and 
cool  analysis  are  not  only  Ill- 
conceived  but.  one  suspects, 
orchestrated  claims  to  indict 
damage  where  no  damage  has 
occurred,”  Mr  Carman  said. 

Mr  Goh  accused  Mr  Jeyar- 
etnam, leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion Workers’  Party,  of 
“throwing  a Molotov  cock- 
tail” at  him  by  announcing  at 
the  end  of  a preelection  polit- 
ical rally  early  this  year  that 
a fellow  candidate  had  filed  a 
police  report  against  the 
prime  minister. 

Mr  Jeyaretnam's  brief 


remark  was  completely  true 
and.  since  he  added  no  com- 
ntent  or  approval,  “would 
never  normally  give  rise  to  a 
defamation”,  Mr  Carman 
said. 

Any  damage  to  the  plaintiff 
d*e  police  reports  was 
self-inflicted”  since  it  was  he 
and  elder  statesman  Lee 
Kuan  Yew,  another  plaintiff, 
who  had  arranged  for  the 
comments  to  be  released  to 
the  press. 

"The  law  is  that  if  you  con- 
sent to  publication  you  can’t 
sue  on  it,”  Mr  Carman  said. 

But  Thomas  Shield,  another 
leading  QC  and  libel  special- 
ist acting  for  Mr  Goh.  coun- 
tered yesterday  that  “It's 
quite  Impossible  to  extract 
any  innocent  meaning  from 
Mr  Jeyaretnam's  words'*. 


become  a very  conservative, 
religious  state  In  the  next  few 
years.” 

Liberals  have  tried  to  fight 
the  threat  of  Orthodox  influ- 
ence, leading  to  ferocious 
spats.  Fights  broke  out  and 
cars  were  stoned  when  ultra- 
Orthodox  Jews  forcibly 
closed  a busy  Jerusalem 
thoroughfare  on  the  Sabbath 
last  year. 

On  two  occasions  this  sum- 
mer men  and  women  who  at- 
tempted to  pray  together  — 
contrary  to  Orthodoxy  — at 


Violence 
deals  blow 
to  Kenyan 
tourism 


thodox  Shas  party  threw  their 
lot  In  with  Binyamin  Netan- 
yahu’s rightwing  government 
last  year. 

In  return,  the  Orthodox  rab- 
binate has  received  state  pro- 
tection. Mr  Netanyahu  has 
harfcpd  a bin  MfUi  ming  the  Or- 
thodox monopoly  in  religious 
conversions.  Last  week  a 
police  raid  an  an  Orthodox  pi- 
rate radio  station  was  repor- 
tedly abandoned  under  politi- 
cal pressure.  Meanwhile  Ell 
Suissa,  the  Shas  interior  min- 
ister, Is  believed  to  have  inter- 


vened to  push  through  the  div- 
ision of  Remez  school. 

David  Landau,  a writer  on 
religion  for  the  Ha’aretz 
newspaper,  argues  that  this 
alliance  is  the  most  momen- 


tous implication  of  the 
growth  of  Orthodoxy  — and 
win  «ff«**  the  IsraeU-Palestin- 
ian  stand-off. 

“The  basic  theological  posi- 
tion [of  Orthodox  rabbis]  was 
always  dove  tab,”  he  said. 
“Now  the  national  xenophobic 
ftrtnr  Has  insinuated  itsrif. 
The  Orthodox  youth  are  being 
inculcated  with  rightwing  Ide- 
ology, providing  a future  elec- 
torate for  Netanyahu.” 

The  Labour  opposition  are 
evidently  aware  of  the  threat 
On  winning  the  leadership  In 
June,  Ehud  Raralr  told  thp 
party  that  it  has  no  hope  of 
winning  power  if  it  cannot 
“open  itself  to  the  Orthodox”. 

At  present  that  looks  diffi- 
cult The  signs  are  that  right- 
wing  politics  and  Orthodoxy 
are  fusing.  The  youths  who 
spat  at  praying  women  at  the 
Western  Wall  went  on  a ram- 
page In  a Palestinian  district 
that  same  -Tun**  night,  smash- 
ing cars  and  attacking  pass- 
ers-by. It  was  an  ominous  mo- 
ment for  the  Middle  East 


UN  turns 
the  screw 
on  Units 


Mark  Tran  in  ItewYoric 


UNTTA’S  descent  Into 
pariah  status’ quick- 
ened yesterday  as 
the  United  Nations 

began  discussing  sanctions 
against  Angola’s  rebel  move- 
ment for  its  persistent  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  1994  Lu- 
saka peace  agreement  . 

Sanctions  co.uld  be.  an- 
nounced next  week  as  soon  as 
the  Security  Council  decides 
on  measures  that  wOl  penal- 
ise Unite  but  not  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  United 
States,  Russia  and  Portugal 
are  taking  the  lead  in  putting 
pressure  on  Jonas  Savimhi. 
the  Unite  leader,  to  live  up  to 
the  agreement.  They  had 
hoped  to  devise  a sanctions 
parfcwgp  flitfl  week  but  be- 
came bogged  down  in  the  im- 
plications of  the  measures 
under  consideration. 

The  US  is  concerned  that 
closing  unite  offices  in  Lon- 
don. Washington  and  else- 
where will  make  It  difficult  to 
communicate  with  Mr  Sav- 
imht,  although  analysts  point 
out  that  he  can  be  easily 
reached  by  satellite  phone.  . 

The  Portuguese  are  con- 
cerned that  a travel  ban  on 
Unfta  officials  will  also  affect 
Angolan  students  in  Portugal 
who  are  sometimes  only 
loosely  affiliated  with  the  op- 
position group. 

But  UN  diplomats  see  some 
form  of  sanctions  as.  Inevita- 
ble because  of  Mr  Savimhi’s 
foot-dragging. 

According  to  a UN  report 
last  week.  Unite  has  not  ful- 
filled two  key  conditions  of 
the  Lusaka  accord:  returning 
the  half  of  the  country  under 
its  military  control  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  demobilising  its 


army,  estimated  at  354)00  men. 

“It  is  unacceptable  that  an 
agreement  that  took  a lot  of' 
effort  and  cost  a lot  oS  money 
can  be  jeopardised  by  the  win 
of  one  man,”  said  Antonio'.’ 
Monteiro,  Portugal’s  amhas-, 
sador  to  the  UN.  "We  have  to 
start  taking  action,  we  cant  . 
accept  any  more  postpone- 
ments. It  is  a question  the  Un- 
ite leadership  has  to  face." 

While  dosing  Unite's  over- 
seas offices  and  stopping  its 
officials  travelling  may  ap- 
pear Ineffectual  against  a 
guerrilla  movement  that  ha« 
fought  for  20  years,  diplomats 
say  that  these  sanc- 

tions to  the  existing  arms  em- 
bargo, will  hurt  the  move- 
ment’s credibility  and 
increase  its  isolation. 

Even  the  US  has  turned  an 
its  former  cold  war  proxy. 
The  Reagan  M<bnmiigtraH/w> 
used  to  treat  Mr  Savlmbl  like 
a visiting  head  of  state  and 
supplied  him  with  Stinger 
anti-aircraft  missiles  and 
other  equipment  in  its  war 
against  the  then-Soviet- 
backed  Popular  Liberation 
Movement  of  Angola  (MPLA). 

But  last  month  the  Clinton 
administration  approved  the 
sale  of  six  American-made  C- 
130  transport  planes  from 
Britain  to  the  Angolan  army 
and  Angolan  generals  have 
visited  Washington.  “In  foe 
old  days  Mr  Savimhi  used  us 
and  we  used  him.”  a govern- 
ment source  said.  “Now  he  Is 
an  < mpoH  imen  <■  to  democracy 
and  we  are  using  any  and  all 
arrows  in  our  quiver  to  move 
this  peace  process  forward." 

The  US  Is  also  offering  in- 
centives to  foe  Angolan  mili- 
tary In  an  effort  to  dissuade 
impatient  commanders  from 
launching  a full-scale  offen- 
sive to  defeat  Unite. 


Zimbabwe  war  veterans 
threaten  to  occupy  farms 


ZIMBABWE’S  guerrilla 
fciiirir  veterans  threatened 
yesterday  to  occupy  white- 
owned  forms  If  the  govern- 
ment foiled  to  give  them  land 
by  next  July.  The  threat  was 
included  in  demands  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  former 
fighters  in  foe  country’s  war 
for  independence  from  Brit- 
ain presented  to  President 
Robert  Mugabe  at  a meeting. 

The  sitting  was  held  to  try 


to  resolve  a dispute  over  Mr 
Mugabe's  suspension  in 
March  of  a war  victims'  com- 
pensation fond. 

Mugabe,  himself  a guerrilla 
leader  in  foe  struggle  that  led 
to  independence  in  1980,  sus- 
pended file  fund  after  allega- 
tions of  fraud.  Including  by 
so  me. cabinet  ministers. 

The  ~ raftering,-  from  which 
international  reporters  were 
barred,  follows  weeks  of  vio- 
lent protests  by  the  veterans 
aimed  at  forcing  Mr  Mugabe 
to  resume  compensation  pay- 
ments.—Reuter. 


Own  Bcwcott 


POLITICAL  violence  in 
Kenya  is  threatening 
tourism,  foe  country's  second 
biggest  foreign  currency 
earner  and  biggest  employer. 
Last  year  770,000  visitors 
brought  In  nearly  £300  mil- 
lion. attracted  by  game  park 
safaris  and  lively  beach 
resorts  in  what  has  long  been 
regarded  as  foe  most  stable 
state  in  East  Africa. 

A slump  for  the  tourist  in- 
dustry would  reinforce  the 
political  discontent  teeing  the 
73-year-old  President  Daniel 
arap  Mol,  who  has  come 
under  pressure  from  student 
protesters  and  opposition  pol- 
iticians to  introduce  constitu- 
tional reforms. 

On  Wednesay,  the  MPs 
James  Orengo  and  Norman 
Nyagah  accused  several  min- 
isters of  organising  vigilante 
gangs  on  the  tourist  coast 
where  violence  and  tribal 
clashes  have  claimed  39  lives 
in  foe  past  week. 

Mr  Moi  toild  a rally  this 
week  that  two  opposition  MPs 
had  been  arrested  for  travel- 
ling to  Tanzania  under  false 
names,,  saying:  “These  people 
and  foreigners  have  beat  com- 
ing into  the  country  to  cause 
chaos.  We  know  them  by 
name  and  win  take  action.” 
The  chairman  of  foe  tourist 
board,  Peter  Mbogua,  said: 
“Unless  we  can  now  restore 
foe  confidence  of  the  interna- 
tional travel  industry  foe  con- 
sequences will  be  disastrous. 
Twelve  charters  per  week  to 
Mombasa  are  likely  to  be  can- 
celled and  150,000  jobs  in  foe 
tourist  Industry  are  at  risk.” 
The  police  have  arrested 
more  than  300  people.  In  foe 
most  recent  incident,  two 
men  were  lynched  by  villag- 
ers in  Nfombeni,  south  of 
Mombasa.  Among  those  being 
held  is  Omar  Masumbuko,  an 
activist  in  Mr  Mol’s  Kenya 
African  National  Union  party 
(Kami).  He  was  found  with  a 
pistol  and  40  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. sources  said. 

No  tourists  have  been  at- 
tacked, but  local  tour  opera- 
tors have  reported  more  than 
500  cancellations.  On  Tues- 
day, 350  tourists  on  a South 
African  cruise  ship  sailed  to 
Zanzibar  Instead  of  Mombasa, 
according  to  NaJib  Rainis. 
chairman  of  the  Mombasa 
and  coast  tourist  association. 
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Yuri  Nikulin,  who 

has  died  aged  75. 
was  the  best-loved 
man  In  Russia.  His 
death  will  be 
mourned  not  just  by  Russians 
but  by  tens  of  millions  In  the 

wider  Russian-speaking 

world  from  Ukraine  to  Ka- 
zafckstan  as  the  actor  and 
comic  who  more  than  any 
other  expressed  the  daily 
woes  and  laughter  of  the 
Soviet  Everyman. 

His  films  were  rarely 
shown  in  the  west,  which  pre- 
ferred a more  sombre,  slap- 
stick-free view  of  Soviet  life, 
but  foreigners  living  in  Rus- 
sia have  come  to  enjoy  the 
virtually  weekly  television 
showings  of  his  screen  ap- 
pearances as  pure  comedy 
and  a reminder  of  the  possi- 
bility of  individual  happiness 
under  the  most  loathsome  of 
past  regimes. 

Nikulin  was  born  just  after 
the  end  of  the  civil  war,  in 
Smolensk  in  western  Russia. 
His  mother  was  a garage 
supervisor  and  his  father  a 
writer  of  satirical  articles — a 
profession  which  may  have 
Influenced  his  future  career. 

He  had  a long  period  of  mil- 
itary service,  from  1938  to 
1946,  preparing  to  be  demobi- 
lised just  when  the  German 
invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 


David  Allford 
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began  in  1941.  He  first  took  up 
clowning  in  1944  when  a polit- 
ical officer  in  his  battalion, 
impressed  by  his  repertoire  of 
jokes,  ordered  Wm  to  orga- 
nise entertainment  far  the 
division,  which  he  did  with 
resounding  success.  De- 
mobbed, he  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  enter  drama  rnnpg. 
before  answering  a news- 
paper advertisement  recruit- 
ing trainees  for  the  Clown 
Studio  at  Moscow’s  Tsvetnoy 
Boulevard  Circus. 

He  qualified  as  a fully- 
trained  clown  in  1950,  and 
never  abandoned  his  ltnira 
with  the  circus.  He  met  his 
wife  Tatyana  there,  and  in 
1982  became  director  of  the 
Moscow  Circus,  a post  he  held 
until  his  death.  His  son, 
Maxim,  is  now  a circus 
administrator. 

His  screen  debut  came  in 
1958  with  the  film  The  Girl 
with  the  Guitar.  He  appeared 
In  almost  a dozen  major  fea- 
tures, mainly  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  but  his  ascent  to  star 
status  was  assured  by  a hand- 
ful of  short  films  directed  by 
the  late  Leonid  Gaidai.  The 
first  of  these,  Samogonch iki 
or  The  Moonshine  Makers. 
was  also  the  first  to  put  Niku- 
lin as  the  fool  in  a Marx 
Brothers-like  trio  with 
Georgy  Vitsyn  as  the  coward 
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Double  act  — Nikulin  (left)  sharing  his  75th  birthday  with  the  mayor  of  Moscow,  Yuri  Luzhkov 
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and  Yevgeny  Morgunov  as 
the  ex-can. 

The  trio  went  on  to  appear 
in  a series  of  hugely  popular 
Gaidai  film*  — Pyos-Barbos 
and  the  Extraordinary  Race; 
Operation  and  A Prisoner 

of  the  Caucasus,  a romantic 
comedy  set  In  a caricature 
Caucasus  which  seems  partic- 
ularly poignant  today.  They 
had  only  a cameo  rule  in  per- 
haps the  best  Gaidai  picture. 
The  Twelve  Chairs,  but  in  1969 
Nikulin  landed  his  biggest  role 
as  the  unwitting  jewellery 
smuggler  in  Diamond  Hand. 
He  also  starred  in  several  of 
the  innumerable  Soviet  second 


would  war  features,  most  suc- 
cessfully in  Twenty  Daps  With- 
out War ; made  in  1977. 

Right  up  until  his  last  days 
Nikulin  was  a frequent  TV 
performer,  file  host  on  the  pop- 
ular show  The  White  Parrot 
Club,  whore  celebrities  would 
sit  around  a table  telling  jokes. 
His  timing  never  faltered. 

He  had  no  pngmies  and 

mixed  with  politicians  from 
both  the  Soviet  and  post-Soviet 
eras.  He  was  close  to  Moscow 
mayor  Yuri  Luzhkov  and  sup- 
ported Boris  Yeltsin’s  re-elec- 
tion campaign  last  year.  The 
president  considered  him  a 
personal  friend  rang  the 


eitnifi  where  he  was  hating 
treated  to  inquire  about  his 
condition.  He  had  a number  of 
state  awards,  hvhnKwg  two 
Orders  of  Lenin. 

He  drew  affection  from 
every  sphere  of  today’s  divid- 
ed Russian  society,  from  the 
poorest  pensioner  to  the  rich- 
est New  Russian  businessman, 
from  the  most  highbrow  intel- 
lectual to  the  most  brutal 
gangster.  One  of  his  circus  col- 
leagues he  managed 
to  unite  the  warring' genera- 
tions: people  of  his  own  age 
who  had  returned  from  the 
front,  people  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s  who  grew  up  with  hhn, 


and  the  young  who  were  redis- 
covering him  through  televi- 
sion. "He  was  like  a kind 
grandfather."  She  said.  "Kind- 
ness was  his  main  feature.’' 
Despite  his  screen  success, 

he  always  ™tnhrinw1  flat  thg 
circus  was  his  real  love.  “I  al- 
ways believed  that  the  most 
important  people  in  the  circus 
are  the  ones  who  force  the  ext- 
dience  to  collapse  laughing,1 
he  said. 


He  was  the  getaway 
driver  who,  in  the 
end,  did  not  quite  get 
away  with  the  most 
famous  British  heist  of  the 
century,  the  Great  Train  Rob- 
bery. But  Roy  James,  who  has 
died  at  the  age  of  62,  was  a 
brilliant  racing  driver  who 
| might  have  been  remembered 
differently  had  he  not  turned 
so  enthusiastically  towards 
I crime. 

A small,  wiry  man  with  an 
athlete’s  frame.  Roy  "the  Wea- 
sel" James  was  known  (along 
with  Mickey  BalT)  as  one  of  the 
two  best  "wheels  men"  in  Lon- 
don. As  a getaway  driver,  be 
was  regarded  as  a key  member 
of  robbery  gangs  operating  in 
i the  late  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties, in  an  era  before  police 
methods  started  to  catch  up 
with  the  increasing  sophistica- 
tion of  the  criminals. 

A working-class  boy  from 
Fulham  in  west  London, 
James  had  dreams  of  being  a 
successful  Formula  Two 
driver  and  was  reckoned  to  be 
one  of  the  most  promising  in 
his  field  at  the  timp  of  his  ar- 
rest in  December  1963.  four 
months  after  the  Great  Train 
Robbery.  The  season  before, 
he  had  won  16  races  and  set 
six  lap  records  on  the  circuit 
and  he  was  due  to  race  at 
Goodwood  just  16  days  after 
i the  GJasgow-Euston  mail  train 
was  relieved  of  £2£  million 
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Yuri  Nikulin,  actor  and  down, 
bom  December  18.  1921;  died 
August21, 1997 


Pure  and  simple  with  a touch  of  warmth 


EVERY  day  thousands  of 
City  workers  walk 
through  a passageway 
in  Farrlngdon  past  the 
former  offices  of  YRM,  the  ar- 
chitects and  engineers-  This 
disreet,  crisp,  generous,  low- 
lying  homage  to  Ludwig  Mies 
van  der  Robe,  the  grand  Ger- 
man architect  who  influenced 
so  many  architects  cif  David 
Allford’s  generation,  is  as  busi- 
nesslike as  it  is  ; open  and 
friendly.  It  is  one  of  those 
buildings  that  gives  the  Mod- 
em Movement  a dedctely  good 
name.  . . 

Allford,  who  has  died  aged 
70.  was  an  open,  friendly -yet 
businesslike  man  and  a part- 
ner in  YRM  from  1958  and  was 
with  the  firm  when  the  Far- 
ringdon  building  was  being  de- 
signed. He  became  chairman 
of  the  company  when  ft  was 
floated  on  the  stock  market  at 
the  height  of  the  Thatcher- 
Lawson  boom  10  years  ago. 

YRM’s  architecture,  al- 
though rooted  in  the  years  of 
socialist  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion. has  always  been  business- 
like and  more  American  in 
many  ways  than  British.  Its 
buildings  have  never  been  sen- 
sational, but  they  are  the  sort 
that  grow  slowly  on  you  and 
rarely  tire.  Fashions  come  and 
go,  but  YRM’s  designs  for  Gat- 
wick  Airport,  Warwick  Uni- 
versity and  St  Thomas’s  Hospi- 
tal, London,  endure.  They  have 
the  confidence,  but  not  the  ulti- 
mate severity  of  the  American 
works  of  Mies  van  titer  Rohe  to 
which  they  owe  a consider- 
able. yet  subtle,  debt. 

On  the  surface.  Allford 
seemed  quite  unlike  the  build- 
inis  he  produced.  He  was  cer- 
tainly no  ascetic,  enjoying  lib- 
eral quantities  of  fine  wine, 
food,  cigars  and  roaring  with 
laughter  at  risky  stories,  espe- 
cially the  ones  be  was  telling  at 
the  time,  ff  there  was  a contra- 
diction between  the  man  and 
the  buildings,  then  It  was  a 
healthy  one.  AHfbrd-would.  of 

course,  talk  seriously  about  ar- 
chitecture, but  was  more  likely 
to  divert  the  conversation  to 
the  performance  of  his  beloved 
Sheffield  Wednesday,  or  to  cin- 


ema, restaurants  or  French  lit- 
erature, on  all  of  which  he 
could  (but  wouldn’t)  ^ilaim  ex- 
pertise. Perhaps  the  burly  hu- 
manity of  the  man  rubbed  off 
on  the  buildings  which,  if  not 
as  zealously  pure  as  those  of 
Mies,  enjoy  a warmth  lariring 
in  those  of  the  German  master. 

Allfbrd  Worked  with  YRM 
from  almost  the  day  he  gradu- 
ated from  Sheffield  University 
in  1952.  Tbe  practice  had  been 
founded  in  1944  by  F R S Yarke 
(whose  book  The  Modern 
House,  1934,  had  made  a great 
impact  on  the  late-flowering 
Miodem  Movement  in  Britain), 
Eugene  Rosenberg,  a Czech 
emigre,  and  the  baff-Bugtisb, 
half-Finnish  Cyril  Mardall.  In 
Its  early  days,  YRM  was  associ- 
ated with  the  excitement  c£ 
postwar  reconstruction  and 
the  idealism  of  Clement  Att- 
lee's Labour  government 

the  design  of  Gatwick  Air- 
port (not  the  latest  theme-park 
twoddle  passengers  have  to 
fight  through  today)  brought 
their  skills  to  the  attention  of  a 
wide  public;  by  which  time 
YRM  had  come  to  stand  far 
modem  architecture  with  a 
human  face,  a marriage  of  an 
elegant  severity  and  dose  at- 
tention to  detafl  ata  time  when 
far  too  many  ambitious  build- 
ings suffered  unnecessary  ten- 
ures and  gave  Modem  archite- 
ture  a bad  name  in  Britain. 

In  1968  tbe  firm  collaborated 


with  the  Amoriran  partner- 
ship of  Skidmore  Owtogs  and 
Merrill  (SOM),  also  descended 


from  a Miesian  beginning,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Boots 
headquarters  at  Nottingham 


and  the  wills  cigarette  factory 
near  Bristol.  YRM  in  England, 
like  SOM  in  America,  was  so 
much  at  the  centre  cf  modem 
design  that  it  became  an  insti- 
tution centred  around  the  tal- 
ents cf  AHfard  and  Bryan  Hen- 
derson, who  jotoed'YRM  soon 
after  the  fixture  chairman.  In 
the  late  eighties.  Allford  and 
Henderson  transformed  YRM 
into  a successful  business  cor- 
poration  without  undermining 
its  integrity. 

Success  certainly  never 
went  to  Allford’s  head  and  he 
remained  on  easy  terms  with 
anyone,  young  or  oM,  willing 
to  enjoy  a large  drink  or  a good 
Joke.  A Yorksbireman  who 
made  light  of  working  in  Lon- 
don, he  retired  in  1988  to  a 
house  of  his  own  design  and 
construction  in  Wiltshire.  He 
is  survived  by  bis  wife  Beryl 
and  three  of  their  four  chil- 
dren. Their  eldest,  Jane,  died 
last  year  causing  Allfbrd  much 


Pater  fOchote  Witte*  We  met 

as  19-year-old  virgin  soldiers, 
alter  a year’s  service  In  India 
(1948),  posted  on  to  . Singapore. 


He  was  leaning  on  a deck-rail 
of  SS  Dnnera,  reading  William 
Saroyan  short  stories.  Here  we 
spent  the  first  of  many  hours 
Of  talk,  emerging  from  OUT 
fetid  troopdeck  to  gaze  over  the 
side  at  schools  of  ffcfc  that 
skimmed  the  mrfarp  with  out- 
spread fins. 

His  India  bad  been  Kerala, 
mine  Calcutta.  He  bad  made 
Indian  friends,  eaten  and 
drunk  with  them,  while  I was 
atm  a Bristol  bumpkin,  un- 
aware even  of  their  chi-chi 
English  speech,  which  he  fixed 
fix'  me  long  before  Sellers 
made  it  a familiar  goodness- 
gradous  joke.  Mimicry  is  al- 
ways a crucial  rite  of  passage 
for  the  young,  as  they  learn  to 
copy  and  to  mock.  In  time,  we 
could  do  the  Tootsie-Fruitsie- 
HTce-Cream  scene  from  the 
Marx  Bits  Day  at  the  Races 
and  much  of  Reed’s  Odd  Man 
Out  and  Lean’s  Great 
Expectations. 


A month  ago  he  shared  our 
table  at  my  70th  birthday 
party.  The  face  cf  that  young 

aesthete  with  lemon-candy- 
floss  hair  shimmered  through 
his  present  character-man 
make-up.  Just  beyond  him  sat 
Stanley  Baxter,  another  survi- 
vor from  that  lime.  With  both 
in  view,  50  years  fell  away. 

In  Singapore,  he  called  him- 
self Percy,  a SheHeylsh  per- 
sona that  didn't  long  survive 
the  air  farce.  He  put  me 


through  a short  course  in  mod- 
em Eng  Lit  Joyce.  Woolf  For- 
ster, OrweD,  Greene,  file  pre- 
ludes of  Eliot  I swallowed 
them  all  under  the  mosquito- 
nets  af  Changi  lost  to  cries  cf 
“Sew-Sew”  from  itinerant  Chi- 
nese tafloresses  and  farting 
contests  from  the  other  erks. 

Percy  dazzled  me  with  vi- 
sions cf  a new  world  of  gtara 
and  steel  — Utopia  according 
to  Corb,  as  I soon  learned  to 
can  him,  whose  phrase  “Whan 
the  cathedrals  were  white, 
changed  my  way  of  seeing.  I 
had  always  bated  the  grimy 
old  build  togs  cf  Bristol,  my 
home  city,  and  lovBd  the  mod- 
em lines  of  art  deco  cinemas. 


Smiths  Crisps  factories  and 
the  Decca  budding. 

THROUGH  Corbusier, 
Percy  made  me  see  how 
early  English  churches, 
Georgian  terraces  an^ 
Brunei's  Clifton  Bridge  were 
right  for  their  times,  while  my 
gothic  grammar  school  was  a 
mid-Victorian  matron  etad  in 
fancy  dress.  Architecture  was 
also  politics.  Coming  from 
Sheffield  to  my  21st,  he  pointed 
out  my  home  town’s  impres- 
sive skyline. 

Monitoring  my  father’s 
quirks  with  similar  care,  he 
wondered  why  a mirror  was 
hung  above  our  lavatory  at 
SUCh  an  angta  that  only  one's 
cock  was  reflected,  and  was 


Confidence  without  ultimate  severity . . JDavid  Alttord  with  his  students’  residence.  University  of  Warwick 


delighted  to  learn  this  was  for 
Dad  to  sit  on  the  toilet-seat  to 
shave. 

During  our  twenties,  Percy 
gave  way  to  David,  who  mar- 
ried, set  up  house  and  joined 
YRM  on  Bayswater  Road, 
where  sometimes  Td  drink  a 
beer  with  him  in  a break  from 
the  job  I bad,  clearing  up  Hyde 
Park  with  a spike  and  barrow. 
One  day  be  drove  me  to  see  tbe 
new  airport  at  Gatwick,  still  a 
building-site,  explaining  how 
the  “fingers"  would  work  and 
rail,  road  and  air  meet  far  the 
first  time  anywhere. 

With  my  marriage,  we 
drifted  apart  meeting  rarely 
store  the  sixties.  Once  he  rang 
me  with  tickets  for  one  of  Jack 
Benny's  last  shows  at  the  Pal- 
ladium and  people  around  us 
had  to  ask  us  not  to  recite  the 
lines  to  advance. 

Meantime  he  had  filled  out 
become  a senior  partner,  a‘| 
father  and  an  eminence  to  his 


and  its  driver  Jack  Mills 
coshed.  So  confident  was 
James  of  getting  away  with 
the  robbery,  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  might  be 
on  the  run  when  he  was  next 
meant  to  entering  the  pits. 

Although  he  was  a success- 
ful and  respected'  racing 
driver  he  lacked  the  contacts 
to  get  the  sponsorship  that 
would  take  him  up  to  Formula 
One  level:  he  later  justified  his 
criminal  activities  as  the  only 
way  he  could  have  achieved 
his  racing  dream. 

He  was  a friend  cf  Bruce 
Reynolds,  driving  farce  be- 
hind the  Great  Train  Robbery, 
and  they  had  worked  together 
before  as  part  of  what  the 
press  called  "the  City  Gents” 
gang,  because  the  robbers 
wore  bonder  hats  and  false 
moustaches.  James  would 
dress  up  as  a chauffeur  and 
again  act  as  getaway  driver, 
on  one  occasion  being  part  of 
the  team  that  robbed  BOACs 
headquarters  of  £62,000. 

In  his  Autobiography  of  a 
Thief,  Bruce  Reynolds 
recounts  how  James  drove 
“with  incredible  instinct”  to 
getaways,  steering  stolen  Jag- 
uars at  top  speeds  through 
London.  Eventually  the  City 
Gents  were  pulled  in  and,  as 
Reynolds  recalled,  the  men 
were  put  an  an  identity  pa- 
rade with  bowler  hats  and 
false  moustaches:  “Roy's  hat 
came  down  over  his  ears.  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  no  one  was 
picked  out?” 

James  also  had  a key  part  in 


profession.  He  ramp  to  my 
play,  Forget-me-not  Lane,  and 
was  moved  to  see  my  late 
father  brought  hack  to  life. 
Later  be  was  at  the  launch  of 
my  memoirs,  in  which  he  fig- 
ures at  greater  length  than 
here,  and  finally,  too  finally, 
my  70th  parly.  I had  to  miss 
his,  having  flown  to  Italy  from 
his  airport  which  had  also  put 
on  weight 
Somehow  the  time  was 
never  right  to  put  the  ques- 
tions fhwt  will  now  remain 
unanswered:  what  price  Cor- 
busier today?  whatever  hap- 
pened to  Utopia?  why  have  we 
turned  back  from  the  brink  cf 
a new  and  better  world  to  a 
past  as 'ersatz  as  my  grammar 
school?  whither  modernism? 
But  he  would  only  have  taken 
my  arm,  put  his  face  close  to 
my  ear  and  repeated  some  tag- 
line  from  bygone  days.  It  was 
as  though  he  wanted  our  (to 
me  anyway)  crucial  friendship 
to  be  freezefrozen  on  a single 
frame  when  he  was  Percy  and 
we  were  young  and,  by  talking 
day  and  night,  could  bring  Uto- 
pia dose  enough  to  touch. 


Birthdays 


David  Altford,  architect,  bom  July 
12, 1927;  djed  August  10, 1997 


Mary  Allen,  chief  executive. 
Royal  Opera  House,  46;  John 
Banham,  chairman,  Tarmac, 
57;  Honor  Blackman,  ac- 
tress, 71;  Marc  Bohan,  dress 
designer,  71;  Ray  Bradbury, 
author,  77;  Prof  Sir  Colin 
Buchanan,  town  planner,  90; 
Dr  Rob  Buckman,  broad- 
caster 49;  Henri  Cartier- 
Bresson,  photographer,  89; 
Steve  Davis,  snooker  player, 
40;  Margaret  Douglas,  chief 
political  adviser,  BBC,  63; 
Anne  Downey,  circuit  judge. 
61;  Derek  Fatehett,  MP.  min- 
ister cf  stale.  Foreign  Office, 
52;  Kelvin  Hopkins,  Labour 
MP.  56;  Donald  MacLeary, 
dancer,  60;  Alnn  Michael, 
Labour  MP,  54;  Margaret 
Prosser,  national  organiser. 
TGWU,  60;  Lenl  RiefenstaM, 
fUm  director,  photographer, 
writer,  95;  Gen  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Gulf  war  com- 
mander, 63;  Karlheinz 

Stockhausen,  composer  and 

conductor.  69;  David  Taylor, 
Labour  MP,  51;  Ira  Yuval- 
Davis,  sociologist,  54. 


the  planning  stages  of  the 
Great  Train  Robbery.  He 
posed  as  a schoolteacher  want- 
ing to  teach  his  pupils  about 
how  trains  worked  and  was 
shown  the  vital  uncoupling 
mechanisms  by  a trusting 
train  driver.  After  the  rob- 
bery. James  hctled  up  with  the 
others  to  their  Leatherslade 
Rum  bolthole  to  Bucking- 
hamshire whore  he  fed  the 


farm  cat  leaving  behind  a tell- 
tale finger-print  on  Its  bowl. 
His  was  one  of  the  sets  of 
prints  that  were  to  lead  the 
police  to  the  robbers. 

Along  with  the  others. 
James  was  jailed  for  30  years. 
He  served  12  of  them  and  came 
out  from  prison  in  1975,  still 
hoping  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  his  racing  career.  He  had 
kept  himself  fit  In  prison  gyms 
and  and  had  kept  in  touch 
with  the  sport  by  malting  tro- 
phies — he  became  an  accom- 
plished silversmith  In  prison 


Wheels  man,  ‘Weasel’  James 

— which  he  donated  to  former 
racing  colleagues. 

But  he  was  back  in  trouble 
to  1984,  when  he  stood  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  a £24  mil- 
lion VAT  fraud  alongside  an- 
other former  train  robber, 
Charlie  Wilson.  The  men  were 
cleared.  By  this  time  James 
was  running  a jewellery  busi- 
ness in  central  London  and 
had  re-established  himself  fi- 
nancially. He  also  married  a 


young  employee,  Anthea,  who 
was  30  years  younger  than 
him,  and  they  had  two  daugh- 
ters. They  moved  to  a large 
farmhon.se  to  Epsom  but  he 
started  to  go  off  the  rails.  In 
1993  he  shot  and  wounded  his 
father-in-law  and  struck  his 
wife  with  a pistol  butt  to  an 
argument  over  the  £150,000 
divorce  settlement  Arrested, 
he  said  he  wished  he  had  had 
the  courage  to  kill  himself.  He 
was  jailed  for  six  years,  and 
released  earlier  this  year. 

At  this  final  trial,  the  judge 
remarked:  “When  he  comes 
out  as  an  old  man,  life  win  be 
extremely  difficult  for  him." 
Indeed  it  was. 


Duncan  Campbell 


Roy  James,  criminal,  bom  1935; 
died  August  20. 1997 


Death  Notices 


Priytea  Mary,  poacofulty  on 
17S>  August  109?  aged  BO  you*.  WWe*  of 
the  Ian  Geoffrey Utoddtng  end 
momer  ol  Davit  tonnety  nl 

MU.  Funeral  sendee  M LWtfog 
nr 


beloved 

Whaley 

Chureh. 


ley  Bridge  on  Wednesday  zrih  Augu« 
at  ipm.  teiKwmd  by  committal  a Sucftpon 
Crematorium  « 2pm.  Family  dowers,  dona- 
tions if  desired  to  me  RNJfl.  Enquiries  to  J 
& SM  Wllltsmson  01883  732064. 

HARVEY.  Linds,  August  1501  1B97.  Beloved 
wife  of  Mlcneel  Hardman,  metoer  of  Rose 
and  Huh  Service  and  cremation  at  Haa- 
Hrjn  on  29m  August  A memorial  service 
wfiruke  place  at  a later  dare  at  Liverpool. 
Family  ItowWB  onty.  Donations  If  desired  to 
The  British  TlnnUus  Association  do  A.  C. 
Towner.  3-4  Norman  Rd.  St  Laonants  on 
Sae  TN37  GNK  Phone  01434  438368. 


Births 


WHAnamw.  August  1901  Done.  Martin  and 
1 life  to  say  a huge  Blank  you 
to  Itia  Hammersmith  IVF  Untt.  Dr.  Xiao  Ping 


Jasmin  would  I 


Znat.  Robert  Bridges  and  Caroline  FUnt  tor 
helping  to  create  and  deliver  a perfect  line 
gw,  Stella  Lucy. 

Engagements 

I4R  BEF  TILBURY  and  MISS  (U  HART. 
The  engagement  la  annouiced  between 
David,  youiger  eon  of  Ur  and  Mr*  Roger 
Tilbury,  ol  Biroiam.  Waet  Sussex,  and 
Rebecca,  ektwr  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Berry  Karl,  of  KHigsOrfdga,  Devon. 

■TO  place  vour  announcement  telephone 
sin  7134987  at  lax  0l7l  7T3  412B  Between 
Sam  and  3pm  Mon-Prl. 


Jackdaw 


Keep  mum 

THE  Wea  of  social  construc- 
tion is  wonderfully  liberat- 
big.  It  reminds  us,  fifr  exam- 
ple, that  motherhood  andits 
rBnanlmryarg  not  the  fixed 
aodlhe  vi table  consequence 

ofctkiMtetrlQK  sold  rearing; 

but  the  product  (rfhSstorical 
events,  social  farces  and  ide 
oiogy.  Mothere  who  know  but 
fear  standard  cantms<««mo’ 
tion  and  behaviour  may  see 
the  ways  that  theyare  sup- 
posed to  feel  and  act  arenf* 
-ordained  by  human  nature. 
And  if  they  don’t obey 
the  old  rules  of  the  family*  of. 


attic  ruleoftheday,  they 

need  not  feel  quite  as  guilty  as 


they  are  supposed  toi feeL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  words 

“special  construction’  work 
like  cancerous  cells:  once 

seeded,  they  replicate  out  of 
hand.  _ . 

London  Review  of  Books  on 
the  soettti  Obstruction  of 

motherhood. 

Fight  of  fancy 

FLY  By  Wire  is  the  newest  . 

thing(it  can  only  beae-  • 

scribed  as  “thing")  £rom_*he 
lSdofAll  Blacks  and  singing 

^^astrange  gizmo  origi- 
nal! v described  to  me  as  a 

Sn?^Slo^beendofa 
wire  that  spins  around  and 
around  m a valley.  . _ 
Uuh?  It  took  a pencil  draw- 
ing to  establish  the  facts. 

Stretch  manywir^aa^a 
gully,  make  them  sttong 


ess* 

attatch  ametal  surfboard, 
with  a small  powerful  engine 
and  propeflor  at  one  end.  ^ 

saaafiSESisr. 


something  to  control  the 

thrust  direction,  hoist  the  lu- 
natir.  up  to  160ft  then  drop 
him  like  a stone.  Results;  - 

winHwian  in  crazy-pendulxini- 
swing-action. 

Fly  By  Wire  has  taken 
more  than  a year  to  build, 
halfa  million  in  local  dollars, 
political  muscle  of  the  most 

cheesy  order,  dedication  of 

an  obsessive  nature  and  the 

brilliant  minder  inventor 
Neil  Harrop,  who  had  tim 


and  now  plans  to  open  up  Ely 

By  Wire  enterprises  all  over 

the  globe. 

Loaded  takes  to  Hasty  and 
ftysbywire. 

m 

Say  cheese 

IT  costs  nothing  but  creates 
much. 

It  enriches  those  who  receive 
it,  but  takes  nothing  away 
from  tbose  who  give-  * 

It  creates  happiness  to  tne 
home,  fbstere  goodwill™ 

business,  and  is  the  signal  oe- 

tweenfriente. 

It  cannot  be  bough t,  - 
begged,  borrowed  ^stolen, 
and  it  is  no  earthly: good until 
anyone  has  given  it  away. 


■ If  in  the  rush  of  daily  life 
someone  is  too  tired  to  give 

you  one,  may  I ask  that  you 
leave  them  one  of  yours. 

Nobody  needs  a smile  more 
than  those  who  have  none  left 
tdgive. 

An  adoertisment  in  a New 

York  department  store, found 

in  Cars  and  Stuff. 

On  the  hop 

JUST  as  a winemaker  can 
balance  hisfimlt  with  the  tan- 
nins of  wood,  so  the  brewer 
counterpoints  the  sweetness 
of  the  grain  with  acids. 


piney  resins  from  the  flower- 
like cone  harvested  from  the 
hop  vine. 

Just  as  in  wine  the  fruit  is 
usually  the  grape,  so  in  beer 

the  grain  is  most  often  bls- 

cufty-tasting  barley,  though 

there  may  also  be  the  tarter 

influence  of  wheat  the  silkier 
oatmeal  or  the  spicey  rye.  To 

take  the  analogy  farther,  the 

contact  between  the  juice  of 
the  grape  and  skin  at  crush 
might  be  compared  with  the 
wining  of  the  grain  during 
the  malting  procedure, 
where  temperature  and  dur- 


ation can  be  increased  to  ere-, 
ate  darker  colours  and  nutty, 
toffee ish  and  roasted,  Ghoco- 
latey  or  coffeeish  flavours. 

These  can  be  balanced  with 
a wide  range  ofbop  varieties. 
The  pale  mall  in  a golden.  Pil- 
sener-style  is  typically  offset 
with  the  delicately  flowery 
$aa»r  hop,  taking  its  name 
from  toe  growing  area  in  Bo- 
hemia. At  its  freshest,  this  de- 
cidedly inland  hep  seems  to 
smell  almost  of  sea  air. 
Decanter  on  the  welcome 
return  of  the  use  of  hops. 

Roll  on  by 

CITIES  and  buildings  pro- 
vide for  our  every  living  mo- 
ment Within  them  we  dwell, 
work , take  pleasure.  Cities 
are  our  spatial  world.  But  too 
often  we  are  purely  users  of 
these  everyday  spaces  and 
structures,  adapting  our  ac- 
tivities and  movements  to 
that  which  has  already  been 
designed.  Through  direct  in- 
structions (Keep  left.  Don't 
walk.  No  cydists)  or  indirect 
conventions  (This  is  the  liv- 
ing room,  tbe  bathroom.  Here 
Is  where  you  sleep)  we  are 
told  what  to  do  and  where  to 


do  it  And  too  often  we  do 
exactly  as  instructed.  But  the 
city  and  its  architecture  offer 
greater  opportunities.  We 
have  the  potential  to  do  much 
more  with  our  bodies  than 
just  walk  and  drive;  we 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  urban 
spaces  other  than  by  working 
prtri  shopping.  Decades  of  ur- 
ban technology  have  unwit- 
tingly created  a concrete 
playground  of  immpn«s>  po- 
tential, and  it  sometimes 


Xtreme ...  getting  on  board 


takes  the  mind  of  a skate- 
boarding 12-year-old  to  real- 
ise it 

The  skateboard  passed  into 
the  mesa  public  conscious- 
ness in  die  summer  of  1977. 
Visible  on  every  sidewalk, 
office  plaza,  parking  lot  and 
suburban  road,  the  skate- 
board became  an  unavoid- 
able part  of  urban  life.  After  a 
decline  in  popularity,  skate- 
boarding underwent  a renais- 
sance to  the  mid  1980s  and  its 
practitioners  are  now  more 
committed  and  more  numer- 
ous than  ever;  there  are 
skateboarders  in  every  city 
across  the  globe.  The  skate- 
boarding sub-culture  offers  a 
complete  alternative  to  con- 
ventional city  life,  replete 
with  its  own  music,  clothes 
and  language,  skaters  have  a 
sense  cf  self  and  collective 
identity,  and  a unique  way  of 
using  toe  urban  realm  within 
the  modem  city. 
Skateboarders  do  more  than 
scare  old  ladies,  according  to 
Xtreme. 


Sloe  gin 


APPARENTLY  ifa  bad  luck 
picking  blackberries  after 


Michaelmas  (Spetember29) 
because,  according  to  myth. 

this  is  when  the  devil  walks 
through  the  brambles,  drag- 
ging his  tail  across  the 
unpicked  fruit 

But  you  must  pick  blue 
sloes  by  the  first  frost  if  you 
want  sloe  gin  in  time  for 
Christmas.  In  some  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  "mucky-month” 
pies  are  still  made  by  baking 
locally  gathered  bilberries  in 
sweet  batter,  and  are  served 
as  a traditional  feature  of  fu- 
neral teas. 

Onfhe  other  hand,  Henry 
VITs  physician  believed  juni- 
per berries  to  be  curative; 
and  in  16th  century  Holland, 
doctors  used  juniper  oil  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  a 
■widely  used  (and  disliked) 
medicine —gin. 

Gin  was  not  always  such  a pop- 
ular tonic.  EUe  Decoration. 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
jackdam@guardian.co.uk.; fax 
01 72-713  4366;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  U9Farringdon 
Road ; London  EC1R  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


At  last,  we’re  moving 

Prescott’s  transport  plan  promises  radical  reform 


WHAT  BETTER  time  to  start  a real 
debate  on  transport  than  on  the  eve  of  a 
Bank  Holiday  when  the  roads  will  be 
choked  and  clogged  again?  The  consul- 
tative document  issued  yesterday  by 
John  Prescott  was  just  that;  an  invita- 
tion to  join  in  the  consultation  process 
which  will  lead  to  a government  white 
paper  in  the  spring.  Technically  noth- 
ing has  been  decided  and  the  document 
focuses  on  asking  questions,  not  provid- 
ing the  answers.  If  no  bold  decisions  are 
taken  in  the  end,  then  the  whole  opera- 
tion will  be  another  disappointment. 
But  there  is  such  a thing  as  asking  a 
question  expecting  the  answer  yes,  and 
John  Prescott’s  evangelical  presenta- 
tion yesterday  pointed  in  a very  posi- 
tive direction.  As  the  preamble  says, ; 
“the  public  mood  is  for  change”  and  i 
what  has  been  put  on  offer  should  be — 
if  the  public  backs  it  up  and  the  govern- 
ment does  not  back  down  — a powerful 
agenda  for  radical  change. 

On  the  threat  that  privatisation  will ! 
make  rail  transport  worse  rather  than  I 
better,  the  document  is  refreshingly 
dear.  It  has  “fragmented  the  network 
and  threatened  services”  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  take  firm 
action.  The  silver  lining  to  rail  privati- 
sation is  that  it  already  provides  a 
powerful  negative  lesson.  There  will  be 
general  support  for  the  idea  floated 
yesterday  of  a new  rail  authority  to 
provide  a new  “strategic  programme” 
for  the  development  of  the  railways. 
Public  opinion  is  also  likely  to  favour 
the  more  radical  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
options  for  tackling  the  privatised 
chaos  of  buses  outside  London. 

Of  course  Mr  Prescott  was  right,  both 
in  principle  and  tactics,  to  stress  yester- 
day that  his  transport  policy  should  not 
be  seen  as  “anti-car”.  Many  car  owners 
use  their  vehicle  responsibly  and  (espe- 
cially in  the  countryside)  for  purposes 
which  could  not  be  met  by  public  trans- 
port except  at  ruinous  expense.  Cars 


are  often  convenient  — sometimes 
(dare  we  say  it?)  even  fun.  But  an 
integrated  transport  strategy  does  not 
have  to  transform  car  use  totally  in 
order  to  be  effective.  To  reduce  road  use 
by  a modest  five  or  ten  per  cent  will 
already  be  a huge  improvement  against 
the  dire  forecasts  of  exponentially  in- 
creased traffic.  If  the  provision  of  better 
public  transport  to  work  can  persuade 
those  who  run  two  cars  to  dispense 
with  one  of  their  vehicles  (and  gain 
significant  economic  benefit  in  doing 
so)  they  will  still  be  car  owners.  In 
London  at  any  rate  — the  situation  is 
different  in  many  provincial  cities  — 
only  a minority  of  those  working  in  the 
centre  need  be  deterred  from  driving 
there.  Yet  in  the  end  a successful  policy 
will  still  require  determined  measures 
designed  to  change  the  existing  car 
culture  even  if  these  upset  small  but 
influential  lobbies.  The  balance  be- 
tween public  transport  and  rush-hour 
road  commuting  will  never  change  sig- 
nificantly unless  all  company  car  perks 
are  abolished.  Firms  which  continue  to 
provide  or  to  subsidise  parking  space 
for  their  employees  should  have  to  pay 
a substantial  recurring  tax.  The  money 
raised  in  this  way  could  be  dedicated  to 
a comprehensive  system  of  bus  lanes  — 
and  more  buses  — instead  of  the  pres- 
ent inadequate  patchwork.  Companies 
should  be  given  tax  incentives  instead 
to  offer  public  transport  vouchers  to 
their  employees.  Shifting  freight  back 
on  to  the  railways  is  a more  complex 
business,  but  here  too  relatively  modest 
efforts  (compared  to  the  cost  of  motor- 
way road-building)  to  complete  or 
restore  missing  rail  links  could  show  a 
significant  return. 

In  die  end  a new  policy  will  require 
cash  and  infrastructure  as  well  as  polit- 
ical wilL  For  the  government  the  test 
will  come  next  spring:  till  then,  it  is  for 
the  public  to  speak  up  against  the  drift 
to  gridlock  and  general  suffocation. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


v Grllnpeace p Three  men  in  search  of  a vote 


The  NHS  needs  more  cash 

Waiting  lists  must  be  cut  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it 


LABOUR  promised  to  restore  the 
National  Health  Service  to  its  beloved 
old  structure.  True  to  their  promise,  an 
old  beloved  NHS  row  broke  out  yester- 
day: rising  waiting  lists.  To  be  fair  to 
Labour,  it  cannot  be  blamed  for  yester- 
day’s depressing  figures:  the  biggest 
annual  rise  in  people  waiting  for  hospi- 
tal treatment  since  the  NHS  was 
launched  in  1948.  Even  before  the  elec- 
tion, hospital  waiting  lists  had  reached 
a record  level  in  excess  of  one  million. 
Yesterday,  for  the  quarter  ending  in 
June,  they  rose  again  by  13  per  cent  to 
1.2  million.  This  was  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive quarter  of  rising  numbers.  Even 
more  serious  was  the  rising  length  of 
time  people  are  spending  in  hospital 
queues:  47.000  patients,  an  astonishing 
fourfold  increase  compared  to  last  year, 
have  been  waiting  over  12  months  for 
treatment.  Two  years  ago,  12-month 
waiting  periods  had  all  but  been  elimi- 
nated. Worse  still,  some  388  patients  on 
the  present  list  have  been  waiting  in 
excess  of  18  months  — a blatant  breach 
of  the  patient's  charter. 

In  a reversal  of  their  roles  in  the  last 
parliament,  Tory  spokesmen  now  ex- 
press concern  while  Labour  ministers 
seek  to  reassure  public  anxieties.  But  it 
was  Tory'  ministers  who  began  the  rot 
when  they  decided  last  year  to  let 
waiting  list  numbers  rise  in  order  to 
avoid  the  even  worse  publicity  of  emer- 
gency patients  Calling  to  get  a hospital 
bed.  This  was  regarded  by  Labour  then 
as  “testimony  to  a total  disregard  for 
patients",  but  now  Labour  openly  ac- ! 


knowledges  that  lists  are  likely  to 
lengthen  further  in  the  immediate 
future,  although  they  remain  commit- 
ted to  their  manifesto  commitment  of  a 
100,000  reduction  by  the  end  of  this 
parliament 

The  number  of  people  on  a waiting 
list  is  not  crucial  — but  the  length  of 
time  patients  spend  waiting  can  be 
vitaL  That  was  why  the  Conservatives 
deserved  praise  in  the  last  parliament 
fbr  their  blitz  on  lists  of  patients  wait- 
ing over  12  months,  reducing  the  num- 
ber from  200,000  to  just  5,000  in  early 
1996.  Research  shows  long  delays  seri- 
ously erode  the  quality  of  life  of  many 
patients,  increases  the  chance  of  com- 
plications, and  reduces  the  likelihood  of 
a successful  outcome.  Old  people  wait- 
ing for  a hip  replacement,  for  example, 
may  no  longer  be  able  to  walk  to  local 
shops  — or  even  remain  living  indepen- 
dently in  their  own  homes.  Remember, 
too,  the  waiting  period  only  starts  after 
the  first  outpatient  appointment  Some 
patients  are  waiting  up  to  18  months  or 
more  for  these  appointments  before 
their  waiting  period  begins.  Labour's 
inadequate  spending  plans  for  the  NHS 
will  inevitably  mean  longer  waiting 
periods.  The  solution  is  not  the  with- 
drawal of  quarterly  statistics  by  hospi- 
tal and  specialty  — which  the  NHS 
executive  appears  to  have  authorised 
just  before  the  election  — but  a much 
higher  investment  in  the  health  ser- 
vice. The  reason  why  waiting  times  are 
are  not  a problem  in  Scotland  is  the  20 
per  cent  extra  they  receive  per  patient 


Michael  Portillo’s  Dizzy  turn 

There  are  signs  that  he  is  looking  to  Disraeli  for  a role  model 


FIRST  he  lost  his  seat  then  he  saw  the  1 
leadership  go  to  a man  eight  years  his  | 
junior.  Could  it  be  that  Michael  Portillo  i 
will  never  now  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ! 
greasy  pole?  Mr  Portillo  himself  seems  I 
to  think  so.  He  might  never  return  to 
politics,  he  told  the  Guardian  last  week,  j 
Don’t  you  believe  it.  A man  who  had 
come  so  far  in  13  years  in  Parliament, 
and  who’s  enough  of  a student  of  poli- 
tics to  know  that  a man  elected  party 
leader  at  36  will  not  necessarily  go  on  to 
be  prime  minister  at  40  or  45,  is  un- 
likely to  relinquish  ambitions  he  has 
rarely  sought  to  disguise. 

So  many  within  his  party,  and  some 
outside  it,  will  have  watched  his  silky 
memoir  of  Disraeli  on  BBC2  last  night 
and  asked:  what’s  he  up  to?  Could  he 
perhaps  see  parallels  here?  Like  Dis- 
raeli. he’s  a charismatic  (to  some)  ad- 
venturer, with  a mildly  alien  came. 
Like  Disraeli,  he’s  unable  to  claim  to 
have  sprung  from  “the  sacred  core  of 


Conservatism”:  a deficiency  Disraeli 
sought  to  put  right  by  establishing 
himself  as  a country  squire  at  Hughen- 
den.  Like  Disraeli,  he’s  bad  to  confront 
the  possibility  of  his  party  splitting  on  a 
high  political  Issue  — the  com  laws 
with  Dizzy;  Europe,  potentially,  with 
Mr  Portillo.  Disraeli  split  his  party  and, 
as  Michael  Portillo  noted,  denied  it 
office  for  years:  yet,  sustained  by  his 
“skilful  mastery  of  political  man- 
eouvre”,  he  came  out  on  top  in  the  end 
Disraeli's  crowning  achievement  — the 
steering  through  of  a programme  of 
parliamentary  reform  which  went  well 
beyond  the  schemes  of  the  Liberals  — 
was  based,  he  said,  on  “an  audacious 
theft  of  the  Opposition’s  clothes."  Could 
Michael  Portillo,  then,  be  dreaming  of  a 
rehabilitation  based  on  pinching  the 
clothes  of  the  Blairites?  Should  we  read 
one  day  soon  that  he's  buying  a fine 
country  house  near  High  Wycombe,  we 
shall  now  know  what  to  expect 


THE  speed  with  which  BP 
was  able  to  use  the  courts 
to  halt  Greenpeace  (Law  and 
the  profits  of  PR,  August  21)  Is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  de- 
lays which  have  faced  Green- 
peace In  Its  court  action  to 
halt  the  unlawful  drilling  by 
BP  and  other  companies. 
Greenpeace  has  faced  unprec- 
edented combined  opposition 
from  the  Government  and  oil 
companies  In  its  attempt  to 
bring  a judicial  review  on  the 
legality  of  the  granting  of  li- 
cences in  this  environmen- 
tally important  region,  delay- 
ing proceedings  into  the 
autumn.  BP  has  used  this  de- 
lay to  push  forward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  region,  and  it 
ran  be  argued  that  Green- 
peace has  only  been  acting  to 
prevent  an  unlawful  opera- 
tion. The  EU  environment  di- 
rectorate has  already  ruled 
that  the  granting  of  licences 
is  in  breach  of  EU  directives 
as  no  Environmental  Impact 
Assessment  has  taken  place 
— - although  Michael  Meachec 
has  already  reneged  on  prom- 
ises to  correct  this. 

Mick  Green. 

Bronhaul,  Pentrebach, 
Talybont  SY24  5EH. 

BEN  the  petrochemical  in- 
ustry  has  a duty  to 
respect  the  environment. 
Even  unelected  multinational 
companies  should  face  up  to  a 
little  democratic  accountabil- 
ity. And  not  even  BP  should  ( 
be  allowed  to  get  away  with 
using  UK  law  to  baton-charge 
inconvenient  critics.  BP 
should  answer  Greenpeace’s  , 
questions,  not  shoot  the  mes- , 
senger.  Till  they  do.  will  other 
readers  Join  me  in  a boycott  of 
all  BP  products? 

(Dr)  Timothy  Chappell. 

Department  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Manchester. 
Oxford  Road. 

Manchester  M13  9PL. 

IN  1990,  as  editorial  director 
of  Bdhaven  Press,  a small 
scientific  publisher,  I received 
a letter  from  Greenpeace's 
legal  department  It  claimed  it 
was  being  libelled  by  a forth- 
coming title  and  demanded 
that  I surrender  the  manu- 
script and  agree  to  make  any 
changes  required  or  suffer  the 
fall  penalties  of  the  law.  The 
book.  Animal  Rights.  Human 
Rights,  by  George  Wenzel,  was  , 
an  anthropological  study  of 
the  adverse  effects  of  environ- 
mental campaigning  against 
seal-culling  an  northern  Can- 
riian  InuiL 

I refused  to  submit  the , 
manuscript  but  had  to  engage  ! 
lawyers  at  considerable  ex-  i 
pense.  In  the  event  the  book 
was  published  in  1991  to  con- 
siderable critical  acclaim 
without  Greenpeace's  prior 
censorship.  The  incident  pro- 
vided me  with  an  expensive 
insight  intn  its  willingness  to 
use  the  law  to  bully  and  in- 
timidate smaller  adversaries 
when  it  suits  its  purposes. 

(Dr)  Iain  Stevenson. 

46  Grange  Road. 

Bishop’s  Stortford, 

Herts  CM235NQ. 


HAD  Labour's  annual 
NEC  elections  simply 
been  the  beauty  con- 
tests that  some  In  New  Labour 
would  have  us  believe,  there 
would  probahly  never  have 
been  any  winners  at  all. 
Which  is  why  your  leader 
(August  19)  is  absolutely  right 
to  identify  the  important 
issues  at  stake.  This  may  he 
the  last  occasion  on  which 
Labour  backbenchers  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  for  election, 
and  at  a time  when  power  is 
being  ever  more  centralised  in 
the  party,  it  is  vital  that  inde- 
pendent-minded MPs  are 
piwhvi  as  a check  on  the 
wider  executive. 

For  current  elections. 
Labour  Party  members  are 
provided  with  a dear  choice 
between  those  such  as  Peter 
Mandelson.  who  can  be  guar- 
anteed to  parade  his  election 
to  the  NEC  as  evidence  that 
fae  “party  has  learnt  to  love 
him",  or  Ken  Livingstone  and 
Peter  Bain  from  the  Labour 
left.  The  question  then  be- 
comes: who  is  best  placed  to 
beat  Peter  Mandelson?  On  the 
basis  of  last  year’s  results,  toe 
answer  is  Ken  Livingstone. 
Mark  Seddon. 

Editor,  Tribune. 

308  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

London  WCL 

YOUR  call  for  labour  Party 
members  to  vote  for  Ken 
Livingstone  or  Peter  Ha  in  in 
the  Labour  NEC  elections  as  a 
way  of  punishing  Tony  Blair 


far  demanding  discipline  from 
Labour  MPs  is  the  worst  kind 
of  small-minded  vindictive 

nnngpTiM* 

Does  this  Guardian  slate 
mntain  toe  rest  of  toe  Cam- : 
paign  Group . candidates  for 
the  NEC  or  is  Ken  picked  out  j 
in  fiie  hope  that  you  can  run  a | 
“leadership  snubbed"  story  at 
conference  on  the  off-chance 
that  he  beats  Peter 
Mandelson? 

I win  be  voting  for  Peter 
Mandelson  for  toe  NEC  be- 
cause he  understands  that  the 
good  of  the  Government  is 
vested  in  strong  support  for 
the  manifesto  and  a debt  of 
loyalty  to  those  who  put  new 
Labour  Into  power. 

Lee  Whitehead. 

29  Magdalen  Green, 

Thaxted, 

Essex  CMS  2LJ. 

■FIND  it  extraordinary  that 
Peter  Mandelaon  can  seek  to 
prpand  his  inflnpnn>  through 
election  to  the  labour -NEC  in 
the  constituency  section.  This 
whilst  he  is  actively  trying  to 
take  away  constituency  par- 
ties’ right  to  vote  for  MPs  as 
their  representatives  by  faro 
mg  through  toe  Party  Into 
Power  proposals. 

Nicholas  Mole. 

4 Chfitem  Court, 

Chfltem  Avenue, 

High  Wycombe. 

I^ETER  Mandelson  says  to 
■ his  interview  (Calls  of  the 
jungle,  August  19):  “I've 


worked  fix’  it  (the  Labour 
Party)  all  my  life,  man  and 
boy.”  A J Davies’  History  Of 
The  Labour  Party  (Abacus), 
on  page  445,  says  that  Peter 
Mandelson  was  once  in  the 
Young  Communist  League.  As 
we  recall  from  our  direct  expe- 
rience, Peter  Mandelson 
marched  toe  Hendon  South 
branch  of  the  Labour  Party 
Young  Socialists  out  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  into  the 
YGL  tn  the  early  1970s. 

In  these  post-Stalinlst  times, 
what  does  Peter  say  about 
bow  he  learnt  from  his  experi- 
ence in  the  YCL  and  to  what 
extent  lias  be  changed?  Or 
does  be  still  believe  in  a 
highly-controlled,  centralised 
apparatus  dominated  by  the 
leader? 

Mike  Waddlngton. 

Socialist  Party  Executive. 

3-13  Hepscott  Road,  ' 

London  E9  5HB. 

THE  manifestos  of  Peter 
Haln,  Ken  Livingstone 
and  Peter  Mandelson  offer  a : 
fttrinating  insight  mii>  cur- 
rent debate  within  the  Labour 
Party.  Some  want  to  see  toe 
development  of  a truly  inter- 
active party  for  a modem  age, 
in  which  all  members  can  play 
a foil  role  in  making  policy. 
For  others.it  is  the  message 
that  is  all  important  they  de- 
mand little  more  than  strong 
presidential  leadership  and  a 
focus  on  the  need  to  win  at  the 
cost  of  almost  everything  else. 
In  differing  ways,  Ken  Liv- 


ingstone and  Peter  Hain  show 
an  understanding  of  the  need 
to  do  tMngs  differently  in  a 
world  where  toe  public  is  in- 
creasingly sceptical  of  politi- 
cians and  the  political 
process.  •' 

By  contrast,  Peter  Mandel- 
son avoids  discussing  either 
policy  or  process,  preferring 
instead  to  bask  in  self-glary 
and  chant  the  mantra  of  iron 
discipline 

Those  of  us  who  wish  to  ex- 
tend democracy  and  to  rebuild 
the  public’s  faith  in  politics 
will  look  to  both  Livingstone 
and  Hain.  Peter  Mandetean,  it 
would  appear,  has  nothing 
new  to  offer  us  at  afi. 
AndyHowelL 
Chair,  Labour  Refonn. 

PO  Box  5219,  . 

Birmingham  B13  8DY. 

I CANT  believe  that  Ken  Liv- 
ingstone is  asking  for 
Labour  members’  support  for 
the  NEC  elections.  What  sup- 
pmt  has  he  ever  given  them? 
His  contribution  has  been  to 
gripe  and  onmpiain,  provide 
the  Tories  with  ammunition, 
and  shout  about  policies 
which  made  Labour  unelecta- 
ble  in  toe  eighties. 

I'm  supporting  Peter  Man- 
delson as  toe  man  who  helps 
us  win  power,  and  Pete:  Hain 
as  the  man  who  wQl  help  us 
deliver  our  promises.  Ken  Liv- 
ingstone can  do  neither. 

Susan  Evans. 

109  Hammersmith  Bridge  Road, 
London  W6. 


Private  schools  tax  our  patience 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  1 tian.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
the  Fabian  Society's  Ian  that  a Labour  government 


Civil  wars’  deadlier  sting 

^#OUR  leader  on  the  new  | know  that  it  is  possfi 
■ menace  of  malaria  (August  treat  individual  malari 


■ menace  of  malaria  (August 
21)  suggests  that  cheap  tech- 
nology and  financial  assis- 
tance will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  from 
continuing  to  fcffi  mminng  of 
people.  But  you  ignore  the 
underlying  problem.  Many  of 
the  countries  worst  affected 
are  also  suffering  from  ctvfi. 
war.  Countries  like  Tajikistan 
and  Afghanistan  are  enduring 
the  first  major  malaria  epi- 
demics since  the  1950s,  largely 
because  Moscow's  centralised 
programme  for  controlling 
malaria  was  abandoned  when 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  up.  In 
Central  Africa,  civil  war  has 
caused  thousands  of  people  to 
Dee  to  new  areas  where  they 
encounter  malaria  strains 
they  have  not  experienced  be- 
fore, and  against  which  they 
have  little  Immunity. 

As  a medical  charily  work- 
ing in  these  countries,  we 


know  that  it  is  possible  to 
treat  individual  malaria  suf- 
ferers successfully.  But  we 
also  know  that  a wider  victory 
over  fids  terrible  disease  is  a 
matter,  for  politicians  as  well 
as  scientists. 

Alastair  Troup. 

Merlin  (Medical  Emergency 
ReUeflnternafionaQ. 

14  David  Mews, 

Porter  Street, 

London  WlM  1HW. 

VJkfHY  does  this  killer -of 
WW  three  million  people 
have  so  much  less  public  at- 
tention than  Aids?  Could  it  be 
that  malaria  is  much  more  a 
poor  person's  disease,  so  it 
does  not  generate  the  volume 
of  sales  that  attract  research 
by  pharmaceutical 

companies? 

Richard  Wilkins. 

27  Spring  Gardens. 

Garaton,  Watford, 

Herts  WD2  6JJ. 


V_/the  Fabian  Society's  Ian 
Corfield  (Blunkett  was  right 
— tax  perks  must  go,  August 
21)  fin:  raising  toe  issue  of  the 
fiscal  and  other  privileges 
which  fee-paying  schools 
have  in  Britain.  The  new  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a start  by 
phasing  out  assisted  places, 
but  ending  what  George  Wal- 
den called  toe  apartheid  sys- 
tem of  British  education 
remains  a priority.  . 

The  answer  is  to  raise  stan- 
dards in  state  schools,  but  a 
contribution  is  to  end  the  fis- 
cal and  other  privileges  of  foe 
ffltp  and  socially  exclusive 
feepaying  sector. 

Denis  MacShane  MP. 

House  erf’ Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 

SOMEONE  on  a recent 
radio  programme  made 
the  exedtent  suggestion  that 
those  parents  who  chose  to  fi- 
nance their  children’s  second- 
ary education  should  also  be 
expected  to  continue  to  fi- 
nance their  tertiary  educa- 


tion. Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  a Labour  government 
will  now  address  the  issue? 
Dick  Tahta. 

7 Barton  Orchard^  -7 
Bradfbrd-an-Avahl 


Burning  issue 

I WAS  intrigued  to  read  that 
Damian  Hirst  is  togoest-edit 
The  Big  Issue  (Report,  August 
16).  He  may  tom  out  to  have 
something  cif  a way  with  toe 
homeless  — akin,  to  his  unique 
way  with  cows,  sheep  and 
sharks.  A photograph  entkled 
With  Deal  Head,  exhibited  at 
the  ICA  in  1991,  shows  a grin- 
ning Hirst  next  to  a Moated 

and  balding  severed  head,' that 

of  an  unidentified  man  of  no 
fbrad  abode.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  Hirst  uses  Ms 
Adiiwghip  — 2'  particularly 
look  forward  to  the  “Missing 
Persons”  section. 

Ltz  Brooks, 

GOA  East  Dulwich  Grove, 
London  SE22  BPS. 


A Country  Diary 


New  Labour  will  give  everyone  a sporting  chance 

A NUMBER  of  articles  In  | headquarters  facilities  should.]  manoe  in.  Atlanta  last  year  and 

tout  bases  in  recent  riavs  to  rvK-miw  cnnrh  ^ nnn.  Artinwr  H.I.  _ w-  j:. 


“ sour  pages  in  recent  days 
have  painted  an  inaccurate 
picture  of  our  proposals  for  a 
British  Academy  of  Sport  and 
the  attitude  of  myself  and  my 
department  to  sport  in  general 
Let  me  set  the  record  straight 

Our  commitment  is  to  an 
academy  which  is  open  to 
sportsmai  and  women  across 
a range  of  team  and  individual 
sports.  At  its  heart  will  be  the 
dBvrtopmmt  of  specialist  ex- 
pertise In  sports  medicine, 
science,  nutrition  and  research 
— and  this  must,  of  course,  be 
available  to  aU  sports. 

In  addition,  there  will  he 
coaching  and  training  facili- 
ties at  the  academy  headquar- 
ters, but  also  in  a network  of 
training  -centres  around  the 
country.  We  have  said  dearly 
that  the  primary  focus  of  the 


headquarters  facilities  should, 
be  Olympic  sports  and  neat- 
commercial  sports,  but  we  1 
have,  never  argued  that  partic- 
ular sports  should  be  “ex-  i 
duded”  from  our  vision.  I 
Indeed,  it  has  always  been  i 
our  case  that  in  terms  of  train- 1 
ing  faculties,  it  is  what  Is  most 

appropriate  for  each  individ- 
ual sport  that  natters.  Thai  is 
why  toe  wishes  of  cricket  and 
rugfay  league,  for  example,  for 
their  own  sport-specific  cen- 
tres of  excellence,  linked  to  but 
not  directly  part  of  the  overall 
academy,  are  very  much  in 
tune  With-  the  Government's 
own  thinking.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  absolutely  committed 
to  competitive  sport;  and 
deeply  concerned  that  too 
many  of  our  national  squads 
have  been  allowed  to  become 
uncompetitive.  Our  perfor- 


mance In  Atlanta  last  year  and 
in  Athens  this  year  bear  disap- 
pointing testimony  to  that  fact 
We  intend  to  tmri  that  situa- 
tion around.  But  it  isn’t  only 
the  performance  at  the  very 
top  that  matters.  “Sport  for 
AH”  is  fiie  fundamental  watch- 
word of  our  policy.  That's  why 
we  are  reversing  the  disas- 
trous policy  of  the  last  govern- 
ment in  stiling  off  school  play- 
ing fields.  It's  why  1 have 
established  a specialist  Youth 
Sports  unit  and  a new  Football 
Task  Force.  And  it  means  ex- 
soring  that  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  are  there  fin-  all 
our  children 'and  young  people 
to  develop  their  talents. 

Rt  Hon  Chris  Smith  MP. 
Secretary  of  State  for 
Culture;  Media  and  Sport 
2-4  Cockspur  Street 
London  SW1Y5DH. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Co- 
quet is  one  of  our  loveliest 
rivers,  originating  above  Al- 

whlton  Hn^  rannlng  thmngh 

Rothhury,  Felton*  Guyzance 
and  Warkworth  to  the  old 
coal  part  of  Amble  where  it 
runs  out  to  sea  through  mud 
-flats.  Coquet’s  sheltered 
banks  have  harboured  snowy 
owls,  ospreys  and  honey  buz- 
zards. aE  recorded  near  Fel- 
ton and  Guyzance.  A mile  out 
to  sea  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  is  Coquet  Island.  ' We 
cross  the  sound  with  Dave 
Gray  on  one  of  his  puffin 
cruises:  10,000  puffins  habit- 
ually nest  here.  “This  year 
they  came  early,  on  March 
10,”  said  Dave.  “But  were 
badly  hit  by  June  weather.” 
Seals  do  not  live  on  the  island 
but  come  to  feed.  A large  bull 
surfaces  close  to  our  coble.  “I 
know  him,  he's  in  charge  of 
the  females,"  says  Dave.  A 
roseate  tern  flies  over.  I can 
see  the  jet  black  head  and 
hear  the  distinctive  call.  The 
bird  is  in  decline  everywhere 
and  thl«  remarkable,  island 
has  a vital  rote  to  play  in 
protecting  this  rare  species. 
Twenty  five  pairs  bred  here 


last  season.  This  is  the  far- 
thest south,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  that  eider  duck 

will  nest  but  this  season  there 
is  only  one  female  witoa 
single  Chlric  and  one  With 
four,  out  of  300  which  lost 
broods.  The  castte4ike  light- 
house, bulk  in  1841,  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  complement 
Warkworth  Castle.  visiUe 
today  to  our  west  on  the 
mainland.  The  island  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land and  is  teased  to  the 

R&PB.  Some  of  the  sand-stone 
here  went  towards  building 
Syon  which  must  have  been  a 
long  way  to  cart  it  in  those 
days!  The  lighthouse  was 
once  looked  after  by  Grace 
Darling’s  brother  and  It  is 
believed  that  in  coming  to 
visit  him,  Grace  contracted 
the  tuberculosis,  that  caused 
bra  early  death.  Coquet  Is- 
land’s history  and  wildlife  are 
fascinating  and  I suggest  to 
Dave  be  needs  a microphone 
to  main*  him»lf  heard  above 
the  wind  and  waves.  “Td  be 
shy  to  use  it”  he  confid®- 
Departures  from  quay  side 
steps.  Amble  harbour. 

VERONICA  BEATS 
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Iglg^ian  Friday  Aiiffnct 


Emily  Barr 

TSi^o^erCom.eX 

fSSKBSr- 

gHSftffiS 

^■-ssaSSra 

SffisEsajsaasjs 

must  agree.  STmT’ 

w»uth  zone  until  a 1993  in- 
quiry found  that  he  had  *'en . 
BU8^  in  ‘touching’  a female 
^®ProyM  in  a manner  unac- 
JSfSSf*  ^organisation 
and  which  constitutes  sex- 
ual harassment”,  after 
SSSSJf  transferred  to 

“»e  British  Railways  Board, 
Harasses-Me.  as  he  is  still 
Known  in  some  circles, 

S^SSLt03eeptherea«>u 

for  his  transfer  out  of  the 
press:  only  Private  Eye  has 
reported  it,  and  for  this  we 
are  in  their  debt.  At  Rail- 
fracky^terday,  Ms  Kerr 
declined  to  confirm  the 


and  transfer,  saying-  ,ryye 
don't  want  to  comment  on 
someone  who  is  no  longer 
with  us."  But  how  marvell- 
ous it  is  that  a sexual- 
harassment  record  that  was 
unacceptable  to  Railtrack  is 
apparently  fine  by  Connex. 


JOHN  Prescott  is  mak- 
ing much  of  the  feet 
that  he  travels  by  bus. 
On  yesterday’s  Today  pro- 
gramme. he  proudly  told 
John  Humphry®  that  he  had 
arrived  on  the  C2  service, 
and  quite  right,  too.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  mean- 
while, a call  to  Prescott's 
mobile  was  answered  bya 
strange  voice.  “Who’s 
that?”  the  caller  asked. 

“It’s  John  Prescott’s  son," 
said  the  voice.  Using  your 
dad's  phone?  “And  driving 
my  dad's  car,”  confirmed 
Prescott  junior.  That'll  be 
the  Jaguar.  So  it's  OK  for 
the  junior  Prescotts  (Jona- 
than is  a hairdresser,  David 
a journalist)  to  swan 
around  in  the  guzzling 
Jag . . .but  then  again,  they 
don’t  have  radio  appear- 
ances to  worry  about. 


NO  sooner  has  the 
Diary  instituted  a 
“Where  are  they 
now?”  slot,  than  former 
minister  Philip  Oppenheim 
obligingly  writes  In  Punch 
about  his  ex-colleagues  who 
have  been  rejected,  as  he 
was,  by  a discerning  elec- 
torate. Yesterday,  we  estab- 
lished that  Gyles  Brandreth 
is  again  delighting  the 
housebound  with  his  zany 
wordplay,  but  times  are 
-harder  for  those  with  less 
marketable  skills.  For  the 
moment,  space  prohibits  all 
but  the  delectable  news  that 
David  Evans  (ousted  by  the 
woman  whose  children  he 
referred  to  as  “three  bas- 
tards”) has  offered  Jobs  to 
several  former  colleagues 
mhlsloonand-offlce-clean- 
ing business.  So  far  only 
Michael  Brown  (he  of  the 
brown  envelopes)  has 
accepted. 


M Diary’s  campaign  to 
have  William 
Hague’s  biography  pub- 
lished gathers  pace.  For  the 
second  instalment  of  Hague: 
The  Unauthorised  Story, 
please  cast  your  mind  back 
to  1973.  when  Hague  was  12, 
but,  as  ever,  wise  beyond  his 
years.  "Ray  Parkin  of  Roth- 
erham answered  a news- 
paper ad  selling  some  un- 
wanted Action  Men,  for  his 
son.  Simon,”  begins  today's 
extract,  courtesy  of  the 
Rotherham  Star.  “When  he 
called  round  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  Wentworth  home  of 
theHagues.  William’s  mum, 
Stella,  explained:  ‘He  has 
bad  hours  of  flan  playing 
with  them,  but  he’s  gone  off 
them  because  now  he’s  in- 
terested in  politics.*  T 


A JOKE  currently 

doing  the  rounds  at 
Westminster  comes 
to  us  by  way  of  a Govern- 
ment minister.  What,  he 
asks, lathe  most  popular 
item  In  the  Commons  can- 
teen? The  answer  K the 

crabstick  sandwiches:  they 
allow  you  to  feel  you’re  eat- 
ing Mandy  Mandelsan  for 
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(Cl  ALWAYS  used  to 

■ think,  well  girls 
| who  get  pregnant, 

■ they're  different 
from  me.  But  then.  I like  sex 
as  much  as  anyone.”  Susan 
has  just  turned  16.  In  the  past 
year,  several  of  her  Mends 
have  got  pregnant,  and  one  or 
two  have  decided  to  keep  the 
baby.  “What’s  different,  I sup- 
pose,  is  what  makes  some 
girls  have  the  baby.  That 
could  just  never  be  me." 

Anyone,  as  Susan  is  discov- 
ering. can  get  unlucky.  About 
160  schoolgirls  ■ wfll  be  un- 
lucky this  week  alone,  and 
discover  that  they’re  preg- 
nant The  luckier  ones  will 
also  discover  they’ve  rfnm. 
okay  in  their  GCSEs,  and  will 
probably  soon  become  teen- 
age abortion  statistics.  The 
really  unlucky  ones  wfiZhave 
a desperate  twist  to  their  tale 
— an  U-year-old  boyfriend, 
for  example  — and  soon  be- 
come tabloid  sensations.  But 
the  depress ingiy  unremark- 
able ones  — about  half  of 


have  someone  come  in  from 
outside  school,  who  we've 
never  met  . before  and  wont 
ever  see  again.?”  ask  several 
girls.  “We  could  ask  them  the 
stuff  we  want  to  know,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  so 
embarrassing, .** 

Just  suppose,  for  a fantasy 
moment,  that  Labour  were 
the  radicals  they  like  to 

rfflim  that  fh»  qjlmW  didn't 

care  about  the  Daily  Mail, 
and  that  schools  were  soon 
giving  sex  education  that  was 
actually  helpful.  Girls  would 
stm  get  pregnant.  This  is 
partly  becaore  accidents  hap- 
pen at  any  aget  and  partly  be- 
cause some  people  don’t 
listen. 

Two  girls  I went  to  school 
with  sat  through  the  same  un- 
usually thorough-going  sex- 
education  lessens  as  toe  rest 
of  our  class;  one  then  got 
pregnant  because  she  thought 
if  you  washed  with  Diet  Coke 
afterwards  you’d  be  okay,  and 
the  other  because  she  and  her 
boyfriend  had  economised  on 
Dimes,  and  used  rftngmwi 
Instead 

Both  girls  decided  to  have 
the  baby.  The  standard  espla- 
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You  can’t  come 
in  here,  mate. 
Go  back  home 


thing  else  to  do."-  Suddenly, 
they  were  the  centre  of  atten- 
tion; their  lives  had  taken  on 
oignifira  nctpeople  had  to  lis- 
ten to  then,  their  family  and 
school  were  talking  about 
their  fixture  and  thinking  it 
mattered.  Kans  were  being 
made.  They  had  achieved 
something.  "It's  something 
they’ve  created,  .isn't  It?"  says 
Jo.  "Babies  love  you  back 
when  you  hug  them,  don't 
-they?"  Susan  adds.  Teenage 
mothers  aren't  stupid  girls 
ton  thick  to  realise  bow  great 
their  lives  could  be;  just  girls 
given  good  reason  to  imagine 
their  lives  might  sot  amount 
to  anything  much  at  alL 
So  the  plan,  announced  last 
week,  to  invite  teenage  mOto- 

ers  into  schools  to  tell  gins 
about  toe  grinding,  reality  of 
motherhood  is  a good  one  but 
not,  in  Itself,  good  enough. 
Disadvantaged  teenage  girls 
decide  to  keep  their  babies  in 


get  Into  trouble  with  toe  law; 
because  they  feel  they  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

And  just  as  fast-track  pun- 


Mark  Steel 


straight  back  for  not  filling  In 
their  application  form  cor- 
rectly, and  announcing  that 

he’d  taken  tViifl  action  to  pro- 
tect the  Puritans  already  liv- 
ing there. 

This  attitude  has  resulted 
in  Britain  being  one  of  toe 
tougher  places  to  attain 
asylum,  with  2^40  successful 
applications  out  of  38£60  in 
1996.  At  one  point  Algeria  and 


much  toe  same  way  as  boys  Nigeria  were  considered  safe 


countries,  from  which  no  ap- 


‘IFs  something  they've  created,  isn’t  it?’ 
says  Jo.  ’Babies  love  you  back  when 
you  hug  them,  don’tthey?’  Susan  adds 


like,  seem  to  be  putting  one 
on,  well  when  do  you  tell  him, 
you  know,  that  you  want  hhr> 
to?”).  The  whole  idea  sounds 
fairly  distasteful.  But  teen- 
agers having  sex  is  always  a 
distressing  idea,  and  thtw  is  1 
an  exercise  in  damage  limita- 
tion. Instead  of  looking  at  toe 
pregnancy  statistics  for 
under-lGs,  and  arguing  that  a) 
that’s  what  comes  of  giving 
too  much  sex  education,  or  b) 
that’s  what  comes  from  not 
enough,  we  should  realise 
that  it’s  what  comes  of  toe 
wrong  kind,  delivered  by  toe 
wrong  people.  “Why  can't  we 


nation  for  their  decision  is 
this:  they  are  Just  too  young 
to  he  able  to  project  the 
fixture,  they  can’t  realise  what 
a commitment  they're  mak- 
ing. This  is  true,  hut,  per- 
versely, the  opposite  is  also 
true.  For  the  first  Mwb  in 
their  adolescent  lives,  these 
pregnant  girls  believe  they 
can  see  a fixture  for 
themselves. 

“You  knew  which  girls  at 
school  would  keep  toe  baby, 
even  before  they  got  preg- ; 
nant"  according  to  another 
14-year-old,  Jo.  “They  were 
the  ones  who  didn’t  have  any- 


because  they  feel  they  have  ■ ACK  Straw  is  much  plications  could  be  accepted, 
nothing  to  lose.  M B older  than  he  looks.  He’s  Instead  officials  would  tell  ap- 

And  just  as  fast-track  pun-  ym  actually  somewhere  be-  plicants,  “Look,  if  they  give 
ishraent  wpn’t  stop  disaf-  tween  65  and  80.  The  current  you  any  more  trouble  HIT 
l fedtod  teenagers  from,  break-  age  of  what  people  my  age  call  HIM  BACK.  Do  what  I did 
ing  into  cars,  so  dark  “the  older  generation”,  which 
warnings  and  social  stigma  said  and  did  things  that  no- 
won’t  dissuade  toe  girls  from  one  younger  ever  would, 
having  babies.  If  toe  phone  rings  after 

It’s  now  acknowledged  that  830  pm  they  look  aghast  for 
girls  “at  risk”  of  pregnancy  two  seconds  before  exclaim- 
are  easily  identifiable.  They  ing,  “Who’s  that  ringing  at 
are  officially,  as  if  we  couldn’t  this  time  of  nighti”  Thev  can 
have  guessed,  academic  low  see  a news  report  of  armed 
achievers  with  poor  exam  riots  in  Mexico  and  say,  “Oo 
prospects.  While  the  total  look,  it’s  raining  there  as 
number  of  under-lGs  getting  weTL”  Another  or  their  catch 
pregant  has  fallen  over  the  phrases,  especially  when  oar 
past  decade,  the  percentage  generation  was  11  was.  “Well 
who  decide  to  keep  the  baby  hit  him  back".  For  example, 
has  risen;  that  this  should  co-  "Dad,  rm  frightened,  Terry 
incide  with  toe  introduction  Bennett  beat  me  up  ‘cos  I won 
of  a school  system  which  at  conkers  and  he  said  he’s 
writes  off  academic  no-hopers  going  to  do  it  again 
as  league-table  liabilities  as  tomorrow." 


early  as  11  Is  no  coincidence. 
It  isn't  better  sex  education 


“Well  hit  him  back.” 

I can  understand  why,  if 


these  girls  need,  so  much  as  you've  been  through  toe  30s 
an  education  which  doesn't  and  a world  war  you  might 


blight  their  fixture  before  want  to  keep  a playground 
they've  even  had  a rhanra  to  fight  in  perspective,  but  this 


do  it  themselves. 


A RESPONSE  has  been 
received  to  Wednes- 
day’s report  that  . 
Hodder  is  looking  for  a 

ghostwriter  for  the  long- 
awaited  memoirs  of  another 
Tory  figure.  Sir  Ted  Heath. 
“As  o professional  ghost- 
writer, I would  be  keen  to 
take  up  this  challenge,  • 

writes  Alastair  Streatfleld- 
“ Among  boohs  I have  previ- 
ously ghosted  are  Conduct- 
ing Made  Easy  by  R Vamey 
and  Why  I Like  Killing  Stu- 
dents by  DX  Pen*"  We  sus- 
pect satire,  but  have  for- 
warded the  letter  anyway. 


' B OHN  " Prescott’s 
■ much-trailed  trans- 
H port  consultation 
document  is  finally 
out,  and  sis  expected 
It  poses  more  questions  than 
answers.  Less  than  three 

months  into  office,  that  is  fair 
enough.  But  will  the  new  Gov- 
ernment have  the  courage  to 
move  now  from  warm  wards 
to  the  tough  policies  whfoh  are 
needed  to  cut  traffic?  And 
what  might  those  policies 
mean  for  the  rest  of  us?  - . 

The  measures  needed  to 

traffic  are  clear.  The 

Government  could  start  witoa 

tax  <m  workplace  parking,  off- 
set by  tax  breaks  for  green 
commuting.  The  tax  mean- 
trves  which  enrouragB  com- 
nany-car  risers  to  drive  timber 

should  be  abolished.  Local 
councils  should  be  given  pow- 
ers to  charge  drivers  entering 
town  centres  during  peak 
hours,  with  higher  charges  on 
days  when  air  quality  is  poor. 
They  should  also  be  encou)> 
aged  to  take  roadspace  away 
iwurti  «*ra  for  tms  lanes,  cycle 
tones  and  wider  pavements 
freight  could  be  encouraged 
switch  from  road  to 
a 


fries  for  walking  jmd  cydtag. 
We  need  a door-todoor  bus 
and  train  information  service 
as  in  the  Netherlands,  real- 
time information  at  bus  stop- 

and  stations,  and  a muMg- 
del  travekard  for  every  town. 


Dutch-style  “strippeiikaart” 
tickets,  valid  on  any  bus  in  the 
country,  would  provide  a far- 
ther incentive  to  tiaval  by  bus. 
New  low-floor.  Low-emissions 
buses  and.  accessible  trains 
and  stations  are -needed  , not 
only  for  disabled,  jeople,  but 
Ear  passengers  .with  heavy 
shopping  and  parents  with, 
young  children.  Some  German 
bus  offer  home  de- 

livery for  heavy  shopping, 
removing  the  need  for  people 
to  take  the  car  for  the  weekly 
shop,  and  initiatives  like  this 
could  be  trialled  here. 

One  in  four  car  journeys  is 
]pgg  than  two  miles,  and  could 
easily  switch  to  foot  or  cycle. 
The  consultation  document 
says  little  about  how  this 
could  be  achieved.  We  need, 
traffic-calmed  streets,  cycle 
lanes  and  parking,  and  safe 
routes  to  schools,  and  local 
shops.  A 20  mph  speed  limit 
should  become  the  norm  on  all 
urban  roads,  except  where  a 
raw*  ran  he  made  for  & higher 
limit  Speed  limits  on  rural 

roads  should  be  cut  too. 

■_  All  this  wifi  cost  money. 
ftrttwn  could  come  from  cancel- 
ling  roads  schemes  in  the  stra- 
1 tegic  roads  review.  Many  ctf 
the  road  schemes  under 
review  run  counter  to  policies 
-to  reduce  traffic,  and  should 
be  replaced  by  a combination 
x£  piMfc-traaspoit  -improve. 
ttiatyk  pn  parallel  corridors, 
green  commuter  plans,  park 
and  ride,^ lorry  routing  restric- 
tions and  minor  improve- 
ments such  as  crawler  fanes 
and  ‘ 1 speed-management 

yt.wnpc'  .In  Nottingham,  the 


After  traffic  calming,  parents  are  50  per 
cent  more  likely  to  allow  children.to  play 
out,  or  walk  to  school  independently 


tors  to  fond  a new  rapid- tran- 
sit system),  an  employer's  pay- 
roill  tax  tike  the  French  “verse- 
merit  transport’',  • and  ring- 
fenctag  of  each  town’s  revenue 
from  road-pricing  for  a local 
green  transport  fond.  Road 
ehargftig  alone  could  provide 

substantial  revenue,  hi  a city 

fee  size  of  York,  a charge  of  fl. 
to  .motorists  crossing  the  ring 
roiri  lii  the  monfling  rush  hour 
would  yield  £2  to  £3  million  a 
yean  four  times  as  much  as 
fee  city  currently  receives 
from  government  for  trans- 
port schemes.  . 

Traffic-restraint  policies 


retail  turnover  has  increased 
compared  to  similar  UK  cities. 
A commercial  city-centre 
audit  recommended  traffic 
restrictions  should  be  ex- 
tended so  retailers  in  other 
streets  might  benefit 
Retailers  mmmnnTy  argue 
that  most  of  their  trade  comes 
from  motorists,  bat  this  is  not 
actually  so.  A survey  of  shop- 
ping patterns  in  five  UK  towns 
found  that  between  46  and  72 

per  cent  of  shoppers  do  not  use 
a.  car  for  their  trip,  and  bus 
users  alone  contribute  be- 
tween. 20  and  50  per  cent  of 
retail  turnover.  The  other  ar- 


Come  to  Jack 

A&&53S  Straw  with  a tale  of 
SSMSeunheWa,i-  torture  and 

Firstly,  it's  unlikely  that  rpnfpqqion  anri 
anyone  anywhere  has  ever  ana 

lost  a fight  because  they  vOU’ll  hear  ‘Well 
hadn't  thought  of  the  “hitting  Juu  11 1 * VVCI1 

him  back”  strategy.  But  also  hj+  him  haf'lf” 
because  the  sub-text  of  the  niT;  n,m 
answer  was,  “Don’t  bother 
me,  Tm  watching  telly." 


mated  £1  billion  a year".  How 


And  if  anyone  comes  run-  does  the  Mail  arrive  at  this 
ning  to  Home  Secretary  Jack  figure,  which  works  out  at 


Straw  with  a tale  of  torture 
and  repression  from  a bully- 


over  £20,000  each,  especially 
as  they’re  not  entitled  to  any 


ing  dictator  they’ll  get  an  offi-  benefits?  They  must  all  be 
rial  response  that  amounts  to  sneaking  into  cabinet  meet- 


“Well  hit  him  back”. 

Pardeep  Saini,  for  example, 
is  the  surviving  brother  who 
fled  the  Punjab  Harming  he’d 
been  tortured  by  the  police. 


tags  and  voting  to  pay  for 
Trident 

The  real  scandal  of  asylum 
seekers  is  highlighted  by  the 
Onibyo  family.  Abdul  OnJbyo 


and  arrived  at  Heathrow  hav-  came  to  Britain  from  Nigeria 
ing  miraculously  survived  in  1964,  and  lived  here  for  90 
nine  hours  clinging  to  the  years.  In  1993  he  was  tar 
undercarriage  of  a plane  in  formed  that  as  he'd  returned 
temperatures  of  -60*.  His  ap-  to  Nigeria  for  a short  time 

during  that  .period  he  was 

now  an  foegai  immigrant 

You’ll  have  Sikhs  ^ ?ade  w* 8011  mfi8al  t°°. 

and  they  were  both  deported, 

climbing  over  "MS 

airport  fences  and 

clinging  on  to  promptly  Imprisoned  and  tor- 

aeroplane  wheels 

over  the  Himalayas  Jgg^STSSSS^A 

Jack  Straw  as  Home  Secre- 
plicatian  for  asylum  has  been  tary.  He’d  promised  cam- 
denied.  What  possible  think-  paigners  that  the  situation 
tag  can  there  be  behind  the  would  be  different  if  he  were 
denial,  even  in  the  unlikely  in  office  and  he’s  kept 


tag  can  there  be  behind  the  would  be  different  if  he  were 
denial,  even  in  the  unlikely  in  office  and  he’s  kept 
event  that  Pardeep  Is  lying  word,  for  the  Home  Office  are 
about  the  torture?  Do  Home  now  also  threatening  to  de- 
Office  officials  think,  "Well  port  Abdul’s  wife  Joyce  and 
toe  thing  is  you  let  him  in  and  their  two  daughters.  Who’d 


they'll  all  be  doing  it  You'll 
have  Sikhs  everywhere 


have  guessed  when  he  said 
that  he'd  help  to  reunite  the 


climbing  over  airport  fences  family,  that  he  meant  in  a 
and  clinging  on  to  aeroplane  military  jail  In  Nigeria? 
wheels  as  they  fly  over  the  It  makes  you  worry  about 
Himalayas  so  that  they  can  what  will  happen  if  any  of  the 


come  over  here  and  get  40 
quid  a week  off  our  social 
security*? 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  I was 


Montserrat  islanders  come  to 
Britain.  They’ll  probably  be 
whisked  immediately  into  a 
detention  centre  and  sur- 


ta ught  at  school,  were  heroes  rounded  by  officials  saying, 
for  seeking  a new  world  in  “Aren’t  you  being  paranoid 
which  to  live,  despite  their  assuming  that  the  lava  had  it 
relatively  luxurious  journey  in  for  you?",  “Our  records 
aboard  the  Mayflower,  show  that  you  brought  this  on 


relatively  luxurious  journey  in  for  you?",  “Our  records 
aboard  the  Mayflower,  show  that  you  brought  this  on 
They’re  lucky  they  didn’t  ar-  yourself  by  campaigning 
rive  in  New  England  to  find  against  volcanoes'',  and  “Well 
Jack  Straw  ordering  them  if  it  erupts  again  hit  it  back”. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  LOOK  FOR  IN 

HOME  INSURANCE? 


Low  premiums  for  people  over  50?  || 

Price  promise? 


Saga  Home  Insurance  is  tailor-made  especially  for  people 
aged  50  and  over,  ai  surprisingly  low  premiums. 


Find  another  policy  offering  the  same  cover  as  Saga 
Home  Insurance  for  a lower  premium  within  2 months 
of  taking  ont  your  policy  and  we  will  refund  the  difference. 


Experience? 


Saga  is  at  the  forefront  in  providing  a broad  range  of 
financial  services  specifically  designed  for  people  aged 
50  and  over. 


Quick,  efficient  claims  service? 


With  Sega  Home  Insurance,  often  one  call  is  all  it  takes  to 
seule  a claim,  in  most  cases  with  no  complicated  claim  form 
to  complete. 


Free  services? 


Saga  Home  Insurance  offers  free  helplines  for  24  hour 
domestic  help,  legal  advice  and  a glazing  sendee.  Also 
free  in  the  first  year  are  frozen  food,  money  and  credit 
card  cover. 


Call  now 


Call  now  for  a quotation,  even  if  your  renewal  date  is 
months  away  and  see  how  much  you  could  save.  To  help 
us  help  yon,  please  have  all  relevant  details  to  hand  when 
you  call. 

0800  414  525 

Please  quote  reference  GU8712 

Lta*  aw  open  S JObb  - Tpn  Monday  to  ft*hy  aai  9am  - 1pm  on  Sountyl 


Lynn  Sloman  is  assistant 
director  ofTransport  2000 
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Another  Halifax  windfall  on  cards,  page  15 


Petrol  refinery  lobs  at  risk,  page  15 
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BT  is  told 


to  cut  or 


run  in 

MCI  talks 


Mcholas  Bannister 
JuHa  Finch  and  Mark  Tran 


INSTITUTIONAL  share- 
holders yesterday  de- 
manded that  British  Tele- 
com reduce  its  offer  for 
MCI  by  up  to  one-third  or 
walk  away  from  the 
£12  billion  bid  for  its  Ameri- 
can partner. 

BT  admitted  for  the  first 
time  that  the  deal,  a key 
plank  in  its  strategy  to  be- 
come a global  telecom  player, 
could  collapse. 

In  a terse  two-sentence 
statement  the  two  companies 
said  they  were  in  talks  about 
the  economic  terras  of  the  bid 
and  there  could  be  “no  assur- 
ance as  to  the  outcome".  How- 
ever, talks  continued  late  Into 
the  night 

The  US  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  the  last 
regulatory  body  considering 
the  deal,  yesterday  approved 
the  merger. 

The  crisis  was  sparked  off 
by  MCI's  revelation  last 
month  that  losses  made  dur- 
ing attempts  to  enter  the  US 
local-calls  market  were  ex- 
pected to  double  to  $800  mil- 
lion this  year  and  rise  even 
further  next  year. 

That  profits  warning  forced 
BT  to  review  of  MCTs  pros- 
pects and  the  bid  terms.  A BT 
tram  led  by  chief  executive 
Sir  Peter  Bonfleld  and  finance 
director  Robert  Brace  have 
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been  crawling  over  MCTs 
books  and  tnanupupprit  plans 
for  the  past  three  weeks  and 
have  completed  the  hrair 

Institutional  shareholders 
described  the  original  tpprtc 
as  “unsustainable”  and  “un- 
acceptable”. They  want  BT  to 
cut  the  purchase  price  and 
force  MCI  to  redefine  its  busi- 
ness-plan. 

Most  have  refused  to  go 
public,  but  yesterday  a 
spokesman  for  Guardian 
Asset  Management,  which 
owns  l per  cent  of  BT  shares, 
said:  “On  the  information  we 
have,  the  current  terms  are 
wrong.  They  are  paying  the 
wrong  price  and  we  win  not 
accept  a bid  on  these  terms. 
We  want  them  much  tighter 
— reduced  by  20-30  per  cent.” 

Another  big  shareholder 
said:  “We  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  original  deal  is  un- 
sustainable. given  the  new  fi- 
nancial information.  On  cur- 
rent terms  it  is  unacceptable 
to  shareholders.  We  want 
about  15  per  coat  off  the  bid 
price  and  a redefinition  of 
MCTs  business  plan.  MCI 
must  be  forced  to  concentrate 
on  the  more  lucrative  parts  of 
its  business." 

If  BT  was  unable  to  cut  its 
bid,  it  should  walk  away  from 
the  whole  deal.  “That  would 
leave  BT's  entire  Interna- 
tional strategy  in  tatters,  but 
would  still  be  the  best  out- 
come.” be  said. 

Another  fund  manager, 
who  wanted  about  20  per  cent 
off  the  bid  price,  said:  “We 
will  simply  say  no  if  BT  can’t 
cut  the  price.” 

US  analysts  said  there  was 
a 50-50  chance  that  the  deal 
would  collapse,  although 
some  said  the  two  companies 
needed  each  other  too  much 
to  walk  away  from  the  deaL 

Wall  Street  expects  BT  to 
win  a 15  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  purchase  price  — a 
£2.1  million  cut  — and  to  get 
MCI  to  curb  its  aggressive 
move  into  the  local  markets 
or  cut  costs  by  shedding  jobs. 

BT’s  shares  rose  28*&p  to 
dose  at  412p  while  MCI’s  fell 
steeply  in  lunchtime  trading 
on  Wail  Street 


How  wires  got  crossed 


WHEN  BRITISH  Telecom  an- 
nounced Its  planned  £1 2 billion 
bid  tor  MCI  at  the  beginning  of 
November  last  year,  the  City 
was  ecstatic.  Doubts  about  the 
price  were  overwhelmed  by  sup- 
port tor  the  strategy,  and  the 
group's  shares  jumped  22Xp. 

What  doubts  there  were  fo- 
cused on  the  regulatory  hurdles 
ahead,  particularly  getting  ap- 
proval from  the  US  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Few 
doubted  that  BT  and  MCI  share- 
holders would  support  the  deal- 

The  seeds  of  the  alliance  were 
sowed  in  1994  when  BT  and 
MCI  — the  second  largest  long- 
distance phone  operator  in 
America  — merged  their  Interna- 
tional services  for  large  corpo- 
rate customers  nto  a BT-con- 
trofted  joint  venture.  As  part  of 
the  deal  BT  bought  20  per  cent 
stake  of  MCI.  the  Largest  allowed 
under  then  US  legislation,  for 
£2.8  Union  but  BT  mode  it  dear 
that  it  wanted  to  take  a control- 
fog  stake  at  some  point 

Its  earlier  attempt  lo  enter  the 
US  mobile  phone  business  by 
buying  a 20  per  cent  stake  In 
market  leader  McCaw  came  to 
grief  when  rival  AT&T  grabbed 
the  prize  from  under  BT's  nose 
by  bidding  for  the  whole 
company. 

The  way  for  a full  bid  For  MCI 
was  opened  in  1996  when  the 
US  Telecommunications  Act 
lifted  the  foreign  ownership 
restrictions.  To  BT  the  logic  was 
simple.  BT's  expertise  and 


money  would  help  MCI  break 
into  America’s  local  cate  mar- 
ket. whDe  BT  would  benefit  from 
MCI’s  entrepreneurial  skffls. 

BT  hoped  that  the  merger 
would  be  completed  by  autumn 
this  year  and  MCI  won  77  per 
cent  approval  from  its  share- 
holders on  April  2:  two  weeks 
later  BT  secured  a 98.5  per  cent 
vote  m favour  of  the  deal  from  Rs 
shareholders. 

The  European  Commission 
cleared  the  merger  in  May  altar 
securing  concessions  to  prevent 
the  enlarged  group  from  dorxti- 
natlng  phone  services  between 
Britain  and  the  US  and  the  US 
Justice  Department  gave  ap- 
proval on  July  7. 

Then,  on  July  10.  the  plan  was 
thrown  into  confusion  when  MCI 
issued  a profits  warning.  It  said 
losses  made  in  its  attempt  to 
break  into  the  local  phone  mar- 
ket were  substantially  larger 
than  expected.  BT’s  representa- 
tives on  the  MCI  board  were 
stunned. 

City  institutions  were  furious, 
and  demanded  to  know  why 
such  a turnabout  in  MCI's  for- 
tunes had  not  come  to  light 
earlier.  Most  called  for  the  terms 
to  be  renegotiated,  while  some 
said  the  group  should  walk  away 
and  that  BT  chief  executive  Sir 
Pater  Bon  field  should  resign. 

BT  announced  an  immediate 
review  of  MCI  and  the  bid  terms 
but  then  infuriated  institutional 
shareholders  by  not  giving  them 
any  idea  of  how  the  review  was 
progressing. 


Mayhem  in  the  markets  as 
wheeler-dealers  bale  out 


BRITISH  Telecom's  admis- 
sion yesterday  that  its 
plan  to  merge  with  MCI  might 
collapse  caused  mayhem  in 
the  New  York  and  London 
markets,  writes  Paul  Murphy. 

Trading  teams  at  sophisti- 
cated investment  banks  such 
as  Goldman  Sachs,  Salomon 
Brothers  and  SBC  Warburg 
have  bet  about  £10  billion  on 
the  deal  proceeding  on  the 
originally  agreed  terms. 

These  “bid-arbitrageurs” 
have  sought  to  lock  in  poten- 
tial profits  by  exploiting  the 
gap  between  BT’s  share  price 
in  London  and  MCTs  price  in 


New  York,  relative  to  the 
merger  terms. 

The  threat  that  the  merger 
terms  might  be  changed  — or 
that  the  deal  might  be 
scrapped  — has  thrown  com- 
plex trading  strategies  awry. 

The  investment  haninc  in- 
volved face  losing  £1  billion 
or  more,  and  traders  are  try- 
ing to  unwind  their  positions 
early,  whatever  the  cost 

This  is  why  shares  in  BT 
jumped  28'/;  p to  412p  in  Lon- 
don yesterday  as  almost 
70  million  changed  hands. 
Shares  in  MCL  meanwhile, 
crashed  from  S36II/’w  to  $321-.. 


Finance 


LAST  yea  r environmental 
protesters  temporarily 
invaded  this  disused  site 
previously  owned  by  Guin- 
ness in  south  London  and 
built  a village  run  on  com- 
munitarian lines  and  de- 
voted to  both  an  alternative 
lifestyle,  rirites  Ian  King. 

Yesterday  it  emerged  that 
the  1 2.8  acre  site  is  to  play 
host  to  a £175  million  lei- 


sure and  residential  com- 
plex designed  by  prize-win- 
ning architect  Sir  Norman 
Foster. 

Occupied  last  May  by  the 
environmental  group  The 
Landis  Oars,  the  complex 
will  Include  many  of  the  ac- 
coutrements of  late  1990s 
society  they  despise: 
themed  restaurants,  a 200- 
bedroom  hotel,  a 140-bed- 


room  healthcare  and  nnrs- 
ing  facility  and,  possibly,  a 
police  station. 

It  will  be  developed  by 
Rialto  Homes  and  Frogmore 
Estates  in  a joint  venture  ■ 
with  Singapore-based  group 
Liang  Court. 

Announcing  the  deal,  the 
partners  said  they  hoped 
that  a planning  application 
could  be  submitted,  before 


Christmas,  so  that  work 
could  be  started  on  the  de- 
velopment by  next  summer. 

They  said  a preliminary 
design  submitted  by  Sir 
Norman  for  the  site,  which 
faces  the  Thames,  would  in- 
clude a number  of  “slender 
high  rise  blocks  of  apart- 
ments enjoying  spectacular 
views”. 
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Consumers  keep  on  spending  as 
manufacturing  output  stagnates 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


THE  economy  is  fractur- 
ing in  two,  with  a 
bouyant  consumer  sec- 
tor alongside  a stagnating 
manufacturing  base,  accord- 
ing to  figures  out  yesterday. 

Between  April  and  June, 
Britain's  household  spending 
grew  by  1-5  per  cent,  while  in- 
dustrial production  dipped  by 
0.1  per  cent  and  investment 
remained  almost  Oat.  accord- 
ing to  a breakdown  of  eco- 
nomic activity  by  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics. 

The  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry,  announcing  its 
monthly  snapshot  of  indus- 
trial activity,  warned  that  the 


weakness  of  overseas  demand 
— hit  by  the  strength  of  ster- 
ling — bad  sent  export  orders 
down  to  the  lowest  level  since 
November  1992,  in  the  wake 
of  Black  Wednesday. 

City  analysts  said  the  two 
sets  of  data  confirmed  the  di- 
verging trends  in  the  econo- 
my, but  added  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a big  increase  in 
inflation  was  unlikely. 

David  Bloom,  at  James  Ca- 
pet said:  “Gordon  Brown  said 
ho  would  re-balance  the 
recovery.  But  growth  In  man- 
ufacturing is  nearly  three 
times  lower  than  consumer 
expenditure,  with  no  sign  of 
the  Imbalance  abating.” 

Geoffrey  Dicks.  UK  econo- 
mist at  NatWest  Markets, 
said  the  booming  domestic 


economy  was  dangerous.  ‘It 
may  be  fun  but  it  is  no  way  to 
run  a railroad,"  he  said. 

The  ONS  said  gross  domes- 
tic product  grew  by  0.9  per 
cent  between  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  the  year, 
an  annual  rate  of  3.4  per  cent 
— unchanged  from  its  earlier 
estimates.  Services  contrib- 
uted 2.8  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
growth  rate,  with  the  remain- 
der equally  split  between  con- 
struction and  agriculture,  ac- 
cording to  the  ONS. 

Despite  the  gloom  of  export- 
ers, the  CBI  presented  a fairly 
upbeat  picture  of  the  general 
economic  outlook,  with  sub- 
dued inflation  and  low  unem- 
ployment. After  growing  by 

3.1  per  cent  this  year,  the  CBI 
expects  expansion  of  2LS  per 


cent  during  1998,  while  Annual 
retail  price  inflation  is  fore- 
cast to  rise  only  modestly  — 
from  2^  to  2.7  per  cent. 

The  average  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  until  2002  Is 
likely  to  be  2J5  per  cent  a year, 
the  .CBI  said. 

A spokesman  said  ■ there 
was  no  real  danger  of  a re-run 
of  1380s-style  boom  and  bust 
“We  expect  a surge,  not  a 
boom  — and  a slowdown,  not 
a recession,”  he  said. 

The  confederation  expects 
the  economy  to  come  back 
into  balance  next  year,  as  the 
effect  of  the  building  society 
windfalls  wears  off  on  the 
high  street  and  a steady  ero- 
sion in  the  value  of  sterling 
makes  British  goods  more 
competitive  abroad. 


First  Choice  is  getting  shipshape 


tan  King 


FIRST  Choice,  Britain's 
third-biggest  tour  op- 
erator, will  mark  its 
continued  recovery  next 
week  by  announcing  that  St 
is  entering  the  European, 
cruise  market. 

The  company,  which  is 
bouncing  back  &om  a diffi- 
cult period  two  years  ago, 
is  expected  to  confirm  that 
it  has  signed  a deal  with  an 
American  cruise  line  opera- 
tor to  charter  at  least  one 
ship  for  next  summer. 


No  one  from  First  Choice 
was  prepared  to  confirm 
last  night  that  any  deal  was 
in  place  bnt  market  sources 
insisted  an  announcement 

WfllS  iwtninfiit. 

The  move  comes  as  a fur- 
ther sign  that  First  Choice 
under  Its  new  managing  di- 
rector, Peter  Long,  Is  pre- 
paring for  further  expan- 
sion over  the  next  .few 
years. 

Although  no  big  acquisi- 
tions are  expected  for  at 
least  a year,  Mr  Long  — 
who  replaced  Francis 
Baron  last  December  — is  a 


renowned  deal-maker. 
First  Choice’s  executive 
deputy  chairman,  Jan 
Clubb,  has  a similar  pedi- 
gree. 

At  its  interim  results  an- 
nouncement in  June,  First 
Choice  said  it  had  a cash 
pile  Of  £86.4  million,  -while 
trading  for  summer  1997 
and  winter  1997-1998  was 
described  as  strong. 

The  cruise  market  hag 
grown  rapidly  over  the  past 
few  years,  with  Alrtours  — 
Britain’s  second-biggest 
tour  operator  — making 
steady  inroads  into  the 


market,,  while  building 
society  windfalls  are  ex- 
pected to  give  the  sector  a 
further  boost  over  the  next 
year. 

Alrtours  and.  Carnival 
Corporation  jointly  paid 
£169  million  last  March  for 
Italy-based  Costa  Cruises, 
the  world’s  fifth -biggest 
cruise  operator.  Carnival 
has  a 30  per  cent  stake  in 
Alrtours  and  is  expected  to 
make  a full  bid  at.  some 
stage. 

First  Choice  shares 
closed  ‘Ap  up  at  89  Wp  last 
night. 
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EVEN  veteran  MCI  share- 
holders must  be  shiver- 
ing in  their  shoes.  First 
there  was  the  bad  news.  That 
came  last  month  when  the 
company  revealed  that  It 
would  run  up  losses  of 
$800  million  frying  to  break 
into  the  US  local  telephone 
business,  double  original  esti- 
mates. Just  to  add  a little 
extra  it  said  profits  from 
the  long-distance  operations 
would  be.  for  a couple  of 
years,  little  better  than  flat 
Then  there  was  the  really 
bad  news,  to  which  most  MCI 
shareholders  awoke  yester- 
day morning.  The  planned 

£12  billion  agreed  bid  from  BT 
could  be  off. 

At  present,  renegotiation 
rather  than  retreat  looks  the 
most  likely  outcome  and  not 
just  because  the  partner  that 
pulled  out  would  have  to  pay 
the  other  party  $150  million. 
MCI  still  needs  BT’s  cash, 
more  now  than  ever,  perhaps. 
Yet  the  British  company 
needs  an  American  partner  if 
its  global  strategy  is  not  to  un- 
ravel. Does  it  really  have  a 
better  option  than  MCI? 

That  leaves  price.  In  the 
City  there  are  already  sugges- 
tions that  BT  should  he  look- 
ing to  cut  as  much  as  30  per 
cent  from  Its  original  offer. 
No  doubt  there  would  be  a 
blizzard  of  lawsuits  In  the  US 
but  BT  should  not  be  deterred 
from  trying  to  get  something 
nearer  fairer  value  And  MCI 
shareholders  complaining 
about  a renegotiated  deal 
should  ask  themselves  where 
the  price  of  their  shares 
would  be  if  BT  walked  away 
altogether. 

Their  only  comfort,  cold 
though  it  is,  lies  in  the  iden- 
tity of  MCTs  biggest  share- 
holder, BT.  No  one  has  more 
to  lose. 


Fatal  distraction 


IN  THE  current  economic 
recovery,  the  windfall  pay- 
ments from  demutualising 
budding  societies  have  ac- 
quired an  almost  mythic 
status.  Policy-makers  fret 
constantly  about  the  infla- 
tionary effects  . of  the 
£35  billion  stuffed  into  cus- 
tomers’ pockets.  The  hand- 
outs are  fast  becoming  the 
equivalent  of  the  1988  Lawson 
tax  cuts  which  retrospec- 
tively became  the  bogeyman 
of  that  Infamous  boom  and 
bust 

- This  week's  retail  sales  fig- 
ures added  to  the  sense  of 
danger.  And  yesterday’s 
breakdown  of  the  GDP  figures 
for  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  reinforced  the  picture  of 
an  economy  split  between  an 
overheating  high  street  and 
frozen  export  sector.  While 
production  grew  by  0.4  per 
cent  between  April  and  June, 
the  mostly  domestically- 
driven  service  sector  jumped 
by  U per  cent 


.- 

- 

But  the.  long-term 
the  windfalls  are  “ 
and  the  near-obsessloh 
them  coftld  be  distracting 
authorities  from  a more  j 
ijjar,  and  more 
problem:  under-i 

The  Office  for  National l 
ttstlcs  data  showed  that  wfi&e 
consumers’  expenditure  rbra 
by  L5  per  cent  in  the  sece&pi  -- 
quarter  of  the  year_(remem^ 
ber  that  £18  billion  of  Halifax'- 
shares  landed  In  June),  fixed1 
capital  formation,  invest- 
ment, rose  by  just  0.1  per  beat . 
in  the  same  period. 

A fifteenfolddjXfofeixtial  be- 
tween consumption  and  in- 
vestment should  - set  alarm 
bells  ringing.  Gordon  Brown, 
certainly  worries  about  It  He  ■ 
used  his- July  budget  to  intro--  - 
duce  tax  measures  designed, 
to  encourage  investment,  es- 
pecially In  small  firms,  " as 
well  as  to  bring  forward  In- 
vestment decisions  to  prevent 
price-threatening  bottlenecks 

The  Treasury,  at  least,  wiU 
be  studying  the  figures 
closely  to  see  if  investment 
picks  up.  If  other  economy- 
watchers  need  a number  to 
realty  worry  ova-,  this  might 
be  a good  choice. 


Halifax  catch-22 


MIKE  BLACKBURN,  the 
Halifax’s  chief  execu- 
tive, reckons  his  hank 
faces  a version  of  catch-22.  It 
runs  like  this.  The  Halifax 
has  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
(£3.5  billion)  and  knows 
pretty  much  what  it  would 
like  to  spend  it  on.  The  catch 
is  that  everyone  else  knows, 
too,  which  threatens  to  drive 
the  price  of  the  sort  of  things 
Mr  Blackburn  would  like  to 
buy  out  of  reach. 

Let  os  add,  modestly,  to  Mr 
Blackburn’s  woes  by  speculat- 
ing what  he  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Halifax  board 
would  like  to  buy. 

They  are  known  to  be  keen 
to  expand  the  bank’s  treasury 
operations,  although  that 
could  surely  be  achieved  with- 
out exhausting  the  Halifax’s 
resources.  Rather  more  expen- 
sively, the  Halifax  might  want 
to  spend  a chunk  of  its  cash  on 
a big  Insurer.  The  right  deal 
would  certainly  help  to  create 
the  broadly  based  personal  fi- 
nancial services  group  on 
which  Mr  Blackburn  has  set 
his  heart 

Mr  Blackburn  could,  of 
course,  keep  his  cash  where  it 
is.  The  trouble  with  that  strat- 
egy is  ft  makes  the  group’s 
return  an  equity  a handy,  but 
hardly  bresrifrtaking  14.6  per 
cent.  Bnt  strip  out  the 
£&5  billion  from  the  Halifax’s 
capital  (which  would  bring  its 
tier  1 -capital  into _ line  with 

return  gets 

dose  to  double  cent 

Little  wonder,  then,  fast  Mr 
Blackburn  would  Hka  to  see 
foe  money  working  harder 
for  shareholders  wum  it  is  at 
present. 

The  latter  should  not  be  too 
anxious.  If  the  Hwlffax  doesn't 
believe  it  can  get  value  for 
money  by  spending  it  then 
foe  likelihood  Is -that  it  will 
give  it  back  to  shareholders 
— either  directly  or  by  buy- 
ing back  its  own  shares. 

The  possibility  of  a second 
windfall  might  even  .prevent 
too  winch  farther -erosion  of 
foe  Halifax’s  lengthy  share 
register.  . . 


Police  widen 
Co-op  inquiry 


Dan  Atidnson 


police  inquiry  into 
Andrew  Regan’s  abor- 
tive £1.2  billion  Co-op 
hid  is  to  be  widened,  with  the 
Crown  dropping  the  private 
summon*  brought  by  the  Co* 
op  and  freeing  officers  to  pur- 
sue all  avenues  of 
investigation.  " 

Withdrawal  of  the  private 
prosecution  means  Mr  Regan 
and  his  two  fallow  former  de- 
fendants can  be  questioned  by 
detectives.  Sources  suggested 
police  had  found  the  affair 
more'  complex  than  expected. 
The  Grown  Prosecution.  Ser- 
vice (CPS),  which  in  April 
took  over  the  private  sum- 
mons against  Mr  Regan,  his 
business  partner  David  Lyons 
and  former  Co-operative 


Wholesale  Society  (CWS)  ex- 
ecutive Allan  (keen,  said  yes- 
terday  it  was  discontinuing 
the  existing  case. 

tinder  the  CWS  summons, 
Messrs  Regan  and  Lyons 
were  accused  of  aiding,  abet- 
ting,  counselling  or  procuring 
theft  and  handling  stolen 
property.  Mr  Green,  who  .was 
suspended  by  the  CWS  after 


miindhiff  with  the  bid.  was 
accused  of  theft. 

- The  charges  related  to  doc- 
uments said  to  have  been  im- 
properly obtained  from  the 
CWS  by  Mr  Regan,  and  asso- 
ciates. In  April,  the  High 
Court  described  the  bid  as 
“clearly  dishonest”. 

Both  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
ceedings were  launched  by 
the  CWS;.  the  civil  case  was 
settled  in  May. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.077 
Austria  20.24 
Belgium  59.41 
Canada aie 
Cyprus  0.5470 
Danmark  1103 
Finland  6S8 


Franca  9.577 
Garmony  2.8760 
Greece  45200 
Hong  Kong  11.90 
India  57JB 
Ireland. 1.0743  ■ 
Israel  5JKJ 


Italy  2,821 
Malta  0.62 

N attain  soda  3J2275 

New  Zealand  £42 
Norway  11.96 
Portugal  291JM 
Saudi  Arabia  5.  B7 


Singapore  233 
South  Africa  726 
Spain  241.25 
Sweden  1ZJ® 
smandandZ* 
Turkey  284.210 
USA  1-5580 
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SmithKIine 
faces  huge 
US  lawsuit 


* 


Halifax  chairman  Jon  Fanlds  says  he  has  no  qualms  about  special  payouts  to  shareholders 


Julia  Finch 

RUGS-TO-RIBENA 
group  SmithKIine 
Beecham  is  lacing  a 
£940  million  dam- 
ages claim  after  37  US  health 
insurers  filed  a lawsuit  alleg- 
ing they  had  been  over- 
charged by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  the 
company's  clinical  laboratory 
division  over  the  past  eight 
years. 

The  legal  proceedings,  filed 
by  companies  including  Blue 
Gross,  Aetna  Life,  Humana 
and  the  US  Prudential,  were 
revealed  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  come  six  months 
after  SmithKIine.  the  world's 
ninth  biggest  drugs  company, 
paid  $325  million  (£200  mil- 
lion) to  settle  a dispute  with 
the  US  government  that  it 
overcharged  recipients  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the 
federal  Insurance  plans  for 
the  poor  and  elderly. 

SmithKIine  — whose  top- 
selling drugs  include  anti-ul- 
cer treatment  Tagamet,  anti- 
biotic Augmentin  and  anti- 
depressant Serosa t — had  set 
aside  £250  million  to  meet  the 
potential  cost  of  the  federal 
claim  In  1996.  Recently  it 
warned  it  could  face  riaimc 
and  legal  action  from  insur- 
ers. 

The  insurers’  claims  closely 
parraUel  the  federal  case  but 


go  on  to  accuse  SmithKIine  of 
"more  extensive  fraud”  and 
of  violating  tough  US  anti- 
racketeering laws. 

They  allege  RmitKgUna  was 

linked  with  kickbacks  to  doc- 
tors and  fabricated  diagnosis 
codes  and  they  senior 

management  at  its  laboratory 
division  were  involved. 

A spokesman  far  SKB  in  the 
UK  said  the  claims  been 
expected  hut  were  “grossly 
exaggerated”  and  described 
the  legal  basis  of  the  suit  as 
“highly  questionable’’. 

In  a statement  the  company 
said;  “In  particular  skb  de- 
nies defrauding  any  insur- 
ance companies.  We  will  vig- 
orously defend  ourselves  In 
this  matter.” 

SmithKIine  added  that 
while  the  outcome  of  litiga- 
tion could  not  be  predicted 
the  company  expected  to  be 
able  to  cover  any  liability 
without  any  “material  ad- 
verse effect  on  Its  financial 
condi  tion”. 

Analysts  said  the  lawsuits 
were  “not  unexpected”.  Mark 
Brewer,  of  ABN  Amro  Hoare 
Govett,  described  the 
£940  mflHnn  damages  claim  as 
“a  scare  tactic”  and  said  the 
insurers  were  unlikely  to 
ever  go  to  court  because  their 
case  was  “too  difficult  to 
prove”.  The  most  likely  out- 
come, he  added,  was  an  out  of 
court  settlement  The  shares 
closed  down  o.5p  at  ii34J5p. 
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Halifax  stacks  up  the  cash 


German  deal 
boosts  BICC 


OUTLOOK/Former  building 
society  could  precipitate  further 
windfall,  reports  RICHARD  MILES 


Another  windfall 
could  be  due  for 
Halifax  sharehold- 
ers after  the  bank 
revealed  it  has  no 
qualms  about  giving  back  its 
£3.5  billion  spare  cash. 

Reporting  an  8.8  per  cent  in- 
crease in  pre-tax  profits  for 
the  first  half  yesterday,  Hali- 
fax said  it  was  looking  for  ac- 
quisitions, but  had  not  ruled 
out  returning  some  of  its  cash 
mountain  to  shareholders. 

Halifax,  in  its  first  financial 
statement  since  conversion  to 
a hank1  in  June,  stressed  it 
would  prefer  to  use  the  sur- 
plus money  for  an  acquisi- 
tion. 

Possible  targets  include  an- 
other insurer  to  complement 
Its  takeover  of  Clerical  Medi- 
cal last  year. 

If  the  search  for  an  acquisi- 
tion proved  fruitless,  how- 
ever, the  bank  had  “no  philo- 


sophical hang-ups  about  capi- 
tal repatriation."  said  chair- 
man Jon  Foulds. 

This  could  either  ' be 
through  the  payment  of  a one- 
off  special  dividend,  or  a pro- 
gramme of  share  buy-backs. 

Chief  executive  Mike  Black- 
burn hinted  that  the  Halifax's 
sights  were  trained  on  a fi- 
nancial services  business, 
saying  "small  fish  were 
sweeter,"  though  the  bank 
would  not  turn  its  hack  an 
larger  acquisitions.  But  he 
warned  that  prices  were  too 
high  at  present. 

“In  Yorkshire,  we  don’t  like 
overpaying,”  he  said. 

Halifax  could  comfortably 
spend  up  to  £3-5  billion  with- 
out endangering  Its  solvency 
margins. 

Its  tier  l capital  ratio  — a 
measure  of  spare  cash  — is 
14.6  per  cent,  far  above  the 
regulatory  requirement  and 


roughly  double  the  industry 
average. - 

Ideally,  the  bank  would  like 
to  use  the  money  to  expand  its 
insurance  and  long-term  sav- 
ings businesses,  because  It 
wants  to  lessen  its  depen- 
dency on  mortgage  landing 
and  liquid  savings,  which  ac- 
count for  75  per  cent  of  pre- 
tax profits. 

Mr  Blackburn  wants  to 
reduce  this  figure  to  50  per 
cent  within  ten  years,  echo- ! 
ing  the  strategy  adopted  by 
Abbey  National  following  its 
decision  convert  to  a tank  in 
1909.  ; • * • 

Halifax  shareholders  will 
have  to  wait  until  next  May 
for  their,  first  ordinary  divi- 
dend. 

Excluding  exceptional 
items,  pre-tax  profits  far  the 
first  half  were  £802  million, 
with  a strong  performance 
from  both  mortgage  lending 
and  liquid  savings. 

- Gross  mortgage  lending 
was  up  10  per  cent  to 
£5^  billion,  reflecting  the  sus- 
tained recovery  in  the  hous- 
ing market 

Net  lending  jumped  103  per 


cent  to  £L2  billion,  as  remort- 
gage business  fan  from  30  to 
20  per  cent  of  total  advances. 

Arrears  dropped  sharply, 
falling  by  a quarter  to  69.000. 
again  reflecting  the  strength 
of  the  housing  market  Repos- 
sessions dedtoed  by  a similar 
margin  to  2,751,  representing 
just  0J.6  per  cent  of  total 
mortgages. 

Deposits  almost  doubled 
year  on  year  to  £3.7  billion,  as 
savers  bumped  up  their  ac- 
count balances  to  ensure  they 
obtained  the  biggest  windfalls 
possible  from  Halifax's  con- 
version. ‘ 

The  pattern  of  outflows  and 
inflows  remained  “at  the  bet- 
ter wnif  of  expectations,” 

Mr  Blackburn. 

But  the  tank  had  to  in- 
crease its  provision  an  unse- 
cured loans  to  £28  million 
after  some  “credit  quality 
granting  Issues”.  Halifax  esti- 
mate that  almost  10  per  cent 
of  unsecured  loans  could  turn 
sour  because  of  poor  under- 
writing checks  early  last 
year.  Rules  have  since  been 
tightened. 

Despite  a bumpy  ride  on  the 
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stock  market,  at  least  50  per  creased  their  holding  from  23 
cent  of  Halifax's  original  per  cent  to  just  over  30  per 
members  have  held  on  to  cent  with  the  balance  held  by 
their  windfall  shares.  Institu-  private  investors.  The  shares 
tional  investors  have  in-  closed  down  14Wp  at  721  v&p. 


Ian  King 

BICC,  the  construction 
and  cables  company 
which  owns  Balfour 
Beatty,  moved  yesterday  to 
draw  a line  under  its  troubles 
in  Germany,  announcing  the 
creation  of  a 50/50  cables 
joint  venture  with  Dutch 
group  NKF. 

But  BICC,  which  has  axed 
1.300  jobs  in  Its  German 
cables  operation  over  the  last 
two  years,  said  at  least  600 
more  jobs  would  probably 
have  to  go  from  the  new 
I business. 

Announcing  the  tie-up, 
BICC  said  the  new  venture 
would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
players  in  the  German  cable 
market,  enjoying  dominant 
positions  in  the  power  cable 
and  metallic  telephone  cable 
sectors. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
deal,  BICC  will  transfer  as- 
sets worth  an  estimated 
£53  million  into  the  venture, 
while  NET'S  share  is  under- 
stood to  be  worth  a similar 
amount 


News  of  the  joint  venture 
was  welcomed  in  the  City  — 
which  has  long  been  aware  of 
the  problems  BICC  faces  In 
Germany  — and  BICC  shares 
rose  9p  to  178 '/,p. 

It  follows  several  uncom- 
fortable years  for  BICC, 
which  was  one  of  the 
FTSE  100's  original  constitu- 
ents in  1984,  hut  which  skid- 
ded out  of  the  Index  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  recession 
in  1992. 

The  company’s  German, 
woes  began  around  three 
years  ago,  when  the  German 
recession  started  to  bite  and 
spending  on  infrastructure 
started  to  be  cut  back,  sev- 
erely hitting  demand  for 
power  cables. 

BICC  said  yesterday  that 
it  had  become  obvious  that  a 
substantial  reduction  in 
capacity  would  be  required 
for  the  industry  as  a whole 
to  return  to  profit.  Its  chief 
executive,  Alan  Jones,  said: 
“By  rationalising  its  facili- 
ties, the  joint  venture  can 
offer  price  and  service 
levels  appropriate  to  the 
market." 


Deflated  ‘Mr  Austerity’  Part-timers  Shell  tops  up  in  M&S  spurred  by 
applies  for  dream  job  Auction  Patrol  league  Cologne  success 


IAN  TRAYNOR  on  forlorn  finance  minister 
exhausted  by  Germany’s  economic  woes 
and  attempts  to  oust  him  after  eight  years 


IN  THE  dog  days  of  a Bonn 
summer,  an  air  of  defeat- 
ism is  settling  around  the 
beleaguered  .figure  of  Theo 
Waigel. 

The  bushy -browed  Bavar- 
ian leader  and  German  fi- 
nance minister  is  looking  less 
than  relaxed  despite  enjoying 
A break  on  the  Baltic  island  of 
Usedom. 

Prom  his  northern- idyll, 
..Germany’s  “Mr  Austerity 
--has  rudely  knocked  dozy 
Bonn  out  or  Us  summer  slum- 
ber and  set  the  mobiles  and 
faxes  of  holidaying  cabinet 
..ministers  whirring.  . 

Mr  Weigel's  first  act  ot 
summer  sabotage  a couple  or 
weeks  ago  was  to  advise  Hel- 
mut Kohl  publicly  that  it  was 
..-time  he  reshuffled  his  earn- 
twrt*  ■ 

Kohl's  office  was  less  than 
P&«8«L  From  an  Austrian 
■lakesMe,  the  Chancellor  let  it 
be  known  that  reshuffle  talk 
was"8UBer0uousM. 

In  mailing  far  a government 
reshuffle,  Mr  Waigel  sug- 
gested one  unnamed  minister 
might  need  to  go.  It  occurred  : 
to  Oo'qzjp  that  he -might  be 
referring  to  himself.  Then  on 
Tuesday,  came  the  frank  aa- 
fai&don that  he  was  sick  to 
the  bade  teeth  of  being -&■ 
nance  minister.  . > 

The  normally  robust  and 
witty  Mr  Waigel  sounded 
world-weary  and  wistful. 
"Nine  years  as  finance  minis- 
ter lx  enough-  That  Is  more 
than^ould  be  expected  oi  me. 

I have  done  my  duty  and  i eg 
still  doing  It  and  enough  is 

enough."-  ■ 

Appointed  to  ’ his  ■ current 

tastto  April 
months  before  the  Berlin  waU 
tumbled.  U»  JE 

yer  is  Germany^  .longest 
' serving  poat^finanwmto; 
later,  in  office  now  longer 
than  any  of  hte  European 
counterparts-  The  nine  years 


refer  to  a cut-off  date  of 
September  next  year  when 
national  elections,  but  also 
Bavarian  state  elections,  are 
scheduled. 

Mr  Waigel  wants  a new  job 
by  then.  Small  wonder.  The 
past  eight  months  , have  left 
the  head  of  Bavaria's  Chris- 
tian Social ' Union  fatally 


‘Nine  years  as 
finance  minister 
is  enough.  I have 
done  my  duty* 

wounded.  Domestically-  and 
internationally,  be  has 
entered  one  bruising  baffle 
after  another  and  lost 
As  architect  of  the  euros 
stability  pact  aimed  at  polic- 
ing the  single  currency 
regime  after  its  1999  launch 
and  punishing  delinquents, 
he  joined  tattle  with  the 
French  and  others  and  had  to 
see  his  scheme  watered  down. 


TbeoWftgel:  world-weary 


In  January  he  unveiled 
Germany’s  “tax  reform  oTthe 
century"  which  was  to  be  the 
central  plank  of  Mr  Kohl’s  re- 
election  strategy . next  year. 

The  reform  was  grounded  last 
month  by  the  opposition. 

He  struggled  to  cobble 
together  a budget  for  next 
year  and  a supplementary 
one  far  this  year,  consistently 
underestimating  the- true 
scale  of  record  unemploy- 
ment, overestimating  the 
level  of  tax  receipts  and  pro- 
jected growth. 

Yawning  budget  gaps 
opened  up  as  fiasco  piled 
upon  financial  fiasco.  . 

At  short  notice  Mr  Waigel 
shot  off  to  Frankftzrt  by  heli- 
copter to  bludgeon  the 
Bundesbank  into  helping  him 
out  of  a budget  and  euro  bind 
by  agreeing  to  revalue  the 
national  gold  reserves.  "Netn, 
demise,"  said  the  bankers. 

Then  Mr  Waigel  had  to  suf- 
fer the  indignity  of  confront- 
ing a vote  of  confidence  in 
parliament  which  he  nar- 
rowly survived. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Mr  Wai- 
gel has  . long  cast  an  envious 

eye  on  the  post  offoreign  min- 
ister. But  to  obtain  that  would 

mean  unseating  the  Free 
Democrats,  the  junior  coali- 
tion partner,  who,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Hans-Dletrich 
Genscher  and  Klaus  EUnkel, 
have  held  the  foreign  minis- 
try for  28  years.  Things  i 
b an  go  gfawly  in  Bonn. 

Mr  Waigel  is  impatient  and. 
wants  to  speed  things  up.  But 
there  is  no  sign  that  Mr  Kohl 
is  about  to  be  rushed  into  any- 
thing. And  for  Mr  Waigel  to 
get  his.  dream  job  late  next 
year  presupposes  that  Mr 
Kohl  will  win  the  election,  ' a 
than. likely  prospect  at 
the  moment 

Mr  Waigel  will  probably 
soldier  an  through  the  crucial 
-period  drfining  the  fate  of  the 
aingto  currency-  But  having 
vented  his  frutration  and 
weariness,  he  may  .find  him- 
self a duck  finance  min- 
ister  who  everyone,  knows  is 
grudgingly  and  relnclantly  m 
his  post 


in  hours’ 


Charlotte  Denny 

BRITAIN’S  growing  hand 
of  part-time  employees 
are  now  being  forced  to 
work  a shorter  working  week, 
according  to  a new  report 
which  shows  that  up  to  3 mil- 
lion earn  too  little  to  qualify 
for  many  benefits. 

The  Low  Pay  Unit,  which 
released  the  report  yekerday, 
said  there  is  a widening  div- 
ide between  faH-timers  who 
work  Longer  hours  than,  they 
want  to,  and  part-timers  who 
cant  get  enoigh  work. 

While  the  average  part- 
timer  worked  a ld-hour  week 
in  1979,  by  1997  this  had  fallen 
to  17.8  hours,  according  to 
data  from  the  Labour  Force 
Survey.  More  workers,  partic- 
ularly man,  am  fairing  part- 
time  jobs  because  they  cant 
get  full-time  work.  Among 

male  part-timers,  nearly  a 
quarter  said  they  would  pre- 
fer fall-time  work  in  1896, 
compared  to  one  in  seven  in 
1984. 

. The  unit  arid  3 million 
people,  most  of  them  part- 
timers,  earn  too  little  to  qual- 
ity for  paying  national  insur- 
ance contributions,  and  as  a 
result  are  not  entitled,  to 
rfatrn  higher  benefit  levels  in 
case  of  unemployment,  sick- 
ness or  pregnancy.  They  also 
frequently  miss  out  an  com- 
pany sick  pay,  occupational 

ponniftwc  fltyl  trfijriTng 

Bharti  Patel,  director  of  the 
unit,  said;  “With  a quarter  of 
the  workforce  in  the  UK 
working  part-time . . . the- evi- 
dence provides  a stark 
reminder  that  (these)  workers 

are  marginalised,” 

The  unit  hopes  that  an 
agreement  signed  in  Jane  be- 
tween European  trade  unions 
and  employers  which  estab- 
lishes the  principle  of  non-dis- 
crimination between  part- 
time  and  fulltime  workers 
will  be  the  first  step  towards 
legal  eqnallty. 


US  firm  plans  exit 
route  from  Europe 
by  selling  British 
filling  stations,  says 

Celia  Weston 


SHELL  is  poised  to  leap 
into  second  place  in 
the  petrol  retailers' 
league  through  a deal  to 
buy  Gulfs  450-strong  net- 
work of  filling  stations  and 
its  UK  marketing  opera- 
tions from  US  parent  com- 
pany Chevron. 

The  deal  is  expected,  to 
lead  to  the  direct  loss  of  up 
to  500  jobs  because  Shell 

does  not  want  to  buy  Gulfs 
refinery  at  Milford  Haven, 
sooth  Wales,  where  250 
people  work,  or  the  compa- 
ny’s Cheltenham  headquar- 
ters. which  employs  215. 

If  negotiations  between 
Chevron  and  Shell,  its  pre- 
■ ferred  bidder,  are  success- 
ful, the  sale  will  give  Shell 
a combined  branded  mar- 
ket share  of  17.5  per  cent, 
ahead  of  KP /Mobil’s  16  per 
cent  share  bnt  still  behind 
Esso's  19  per  cent 

Shell  already  has  1,700 
petrol  stations  and  recently 
acquired  an  additional  50 
sites  In  Germany  from  Sta- 1 
toil  and  about  80  in  France 
fromRepsoL 

Bat  the  latest  deal,  on 
which  neither  side  would 
put  a price.  Is  unlikely  to 
lead  to  lower  prices  far 
motorists  despite  Esso’s 
Pricewatch  campaign. 

Shell  would  also  acquire 
three  Gulf  distribution  ter- 
minals, in  Ellesmere  Port, 
West  Bromwich  and 
Cardiff. 

The  move  by  Chevron  to 
abandon  Its  UK  filling 
station  network  and  precip- 
itate the  closure  of  its  Mil- 
ford Haven  refinery  follows 
the  collapse  of  negotiations 
in  May  last  year  far  a 
merger  with  French-owned 
Elf  and  US  firm  Mnrco. 


Chevron  said  at  the  time 
it  intended  to  review  all  op- 
tions including  the  sale,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  its  UK 
operations.  The  offer  at- 
tracted several  potential 
buyers.  Including  Shell. 
Bnt  no  acceptable  bid  was  : 
received  far  the  whole  com- 
pany or  the  refinery,  a 
spokeswoman  said  yester- 
day. 

Golf  also  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  it  wanted  to  sett 
its  50  per  cent  stake  in  the 
Pembroke  Cracking  Com- 
pany, next  to  Milford 
Haven,  to  its  joint-venture 
partner  Texaco. 

Negotiations  on  both 
deals  are  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of 
this  year  although  Shell 

will  have  to  secure  regula- 
tory approval  for  its  pur- 
chase of  Gulf's  filling 
station  network. 

The  proposed  sale  comes 
as  confirmation  of  the  US 
oil  company's  view  that  it 
was  time  to  give  up  the  un- 
equal struggle  against  ever- 
tighter  refining  margins  in 
the  European  market.  It 
will  concentrate  on  its  ex- 
ploration and  production 
strengths,  and  its  American 
home  market 
On  a turnover  of  more 
than  £2  billion  the  com- 
pany made  a profit  of  only 
£30.7  million  last  year.  This 
illustrates  the  savage 
squeeze  on  profit  margins 
for  all  competitors  in  the 
European  petrol  retailing 
market  That  wifi  continue 
because  production 

capacity  throughout 
Europe  is  expected  to  out- 
strip sales. 

Shell’s  production 

capacity  of  71  million 
tonnes  of  oil  products  a 
year  already  significantly 
outstrips  Its  sale  capacity 
of  65  million  tonnes. 

This  contributes  to  an 
annual  European  surplus 
of  some  20  million  tonnes 
and  helps  keep  the  UK  as  a 
significant  exporter  of  gas- 
oline, according  to  analysts 
Wood  Mackenzie. 


Julia  Finch 

MARKS  & Spencer,  once 
reluctant  to  Invest  in 
Germany,  is  to  open 
three  stores  in  Europe's  big- 
gest market  next  autumn 
after  the  success  of  its  pilot 
venture  in  Cologne. 

The  stores,  in  Dortmund, 
Essen  and  Wuppertal,  will  be 
the  same  size  as  an  average 
British  store  and  stock  a wide 
range  of  M&S  fashions,  food 
and  home  furnishings.  The 
company  said  it  planned  to 
open  up  to  20  stores  in 
Germany. 

M&S  has  36  stores  across 
Europe,  including  20  in 
France,  and  55  franchised  out- 
lets. Last  year  they  generated 

a profit  of  £38  million  for  the 
group. 

The  Cologne  store  opened 
last  October.  The  location  of 
the  first  four  German  stores 
is  the  result  of  research  by 


the  group  which  identified 
the  Rhine-Ruhr  area  as  the 
best  entry  point 
Last  month  M&S  said  it  was 
spending  £193  million  boost- 
ing its  OK  floorspace  with  the 
purchase  of  20  Uttlewoods 
stores.  It  Is  also  developing  the 
UK's  biggest  Marks  & Spencer 
in  Manchester,  which  at 
200.000  sq  ft  will  be  25  per  cent 
bigger  than  the  company's 
flagship  Marble  Arch  store. 

• Salisbury's  Bank  said  de- 
posits from  customers  ex- 
ceeded £700  million,  almost 
double  the  figure  of  two 
months  ago,  as  its  high  sav- 
ings rates  drew  customers 
from  traditional  hanks.  It 
now  has  400,000  customers. 

The  bank,  set  up  in  Febru- 
ary by  Britain's  second-larg- 
est food  retailer  and  the  Bank 
of  Scotland,  also  said  it  will 
raise  the  Interest  rates  paid 
on  instant-access  savings  ac- 
counts to  615  per  cent  from 

605  per  cent 


informative: 

With  effect  from  5 September  1997  the  following 
interest  rates  will  apply: 


Mortgage 


All  loan  amounts 


7.70%  pa  7.95%  pa 


If  a mortgage  is  held  with  First  Direct  or  no  other 
mortgage  is  outstanding  on  your  property: 


An  loan  amounts 


From 
7.70%  pa 


7.95%  pa 


If  a mortgage  Is  held  which  Is  not  with  First  Direct  {" 
All  loan  amounts  9.70%  pa  9.95%  pa  ^ 

RratDfrsct  tea  tJMskanof  MMand  Bank  pic  Member  HSBC  <X>  Group 
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The  most  famous  of  the  protected  buildings,  the  impivriwg  Belle  Epoque  Hotel  dn  Palais,  overlooking  the  Grand  Plage.  It  was  built  in  1855  as  a residence  for  Empress  Eugdme  and  converted  into  a hotel  in  1893 
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Biarritz  future  in  its 


Roche  Rondo,  the  faux-Gothic  work  of  Alphonse  Bertand, 
was  built  on  tlie  Avenue  do  l’lmpcna  trice  In  1884 
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WHEN  YOUR  CAR  LETS  YOU  DOWN, 

Green  Rag  won't  On  average,  we  rescue 
our  members  in  just  35  minutes  V And  if 
we're  not  with  you  in  less  than  one  hour, 
you  can  claim  CIO  back. 

call  free  today  on 

0800  001  343 

QUBla  ret  no  0U7M16  and  yoar  crwHrfdabtt  carl  BumbM. 

Green  FlagHflT 

Motoring  Assistance 

WE  LEAVE  EVERYONE  STANDING  BUT  YOU 

hi  Ip  // w*™.  green  HagcD.uk 

*!•  1»,  -.n  rjcv.'Y  o>ly  «'.«»r 
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Paul  Webster 

on  how  resort 
rebelled 
against  a wave 
of  high-rise 
developments 
and  hit  back  by 
ejecting  the 
mayor  and 
protecting  600 
of  its  buildings 


FIFTY  years  of 
drift  towards  sky- 
scraper develop- , 
ment  on  the ' 
French  Basque 
coast  has  been 
halted.  The  resort  of  Biar- 
ritz — despite  links  with 
Empress  Eugenie,  who 
made  It  a retreat  for 
Europe’s  crowned  heads, 
and  Edward  VH  who  used 
the  town  as  a political  play- 
ground — looked  destined 
to  be  buried  under  a wave 
of  concrete  that  has  be- 
spolled  much  of  the  French 
coastline. 

Ganllist  councillors  tried 
to  force  through  a 50-acre 
high  rise  development  on 
the  cliffs  and  demolish  the 
extraordinary  art  d€co  mu- 
nicipal casino  to  make  way 
for  a hotel  complex. 

Angered  by  years  of  dubi- 
ous development,  the  rest 
of  the  council  resigned.  The 
mayor  was  replaced  by  a 
centre  party  rival  backed 
by  both  socialists  and  con- 
servatives — and  a decision 
was  taken  to  place  preser- 
vation orders  on  more  than 
600  buildings  of  historical 
or  architectural  merit. 

A team  of  local  architec- 
tural detectives,  answer- 
able  to  the  culture  minis- 
try, has  been  cataloguing 
worthwhile  buildings  along 
the  Basque  coast  where  the 
19th  century  aristocracy 
was  followed  in  the  1920s 
by  artists,  industrialists 

and  fashion  designers.  But 

in  many  cases,  attempts  to 
stop  destruction  of  excep- 
tional buildings  came  too 
late  for  the  new  preserva- 
tion order. 

Biarritz  has  no  rival 
among  the  English-inspired 
rush  for  sea  air  that  cre- 
ated Nice,  Cannes,  Dinard, 
Deauville  and  Le  Tonquet, 
when  it  comes  to  extrava- 
gant folklore  and  the  follies 
of  the  super-rich. 

Some  of  the  230  seaside 
villas  built  in  this  Atlantic 
resort  during  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries  are 
strange  enough  to  figure  in 
Gothic  horror  films.  Others 
are  discreet  country-style 
houses  with  picturesque 
names  like  Darling  and. 
Esmeralda. 

Standing  haughtily  above 
the  rest  are  scores  of  man- 
sions and  chateaux,  baht  by 
Europe's  richest  and  most 
noble  families,  that  provide  a 
unique  record  of  competition 
between  British.  French  nwri 


MJbKkB 

£6  Brawn 


The  art  d£co  Casino  Municipal,  which  dominates  the  Grand  Plage 


Spanish  builders  to  diwrign 
the  most  luxurious  seafront 
architecture. 

One  of  the  architectural 
team,  Pierre- Jean  Arthe- 
Lassdre,  pointed  out  hid- 
eous examples  of  seventies 
and  eighties  buildings  - 
mainly  high-rise  flats  - 
built  over  the  ruins  of  irre- 
placeable Belle  Epoque  and 
art  deco  villas  and 
chateaux. 

“Luckily,  the  protection 
of  worthwhile  buildings  is 
now  a priority  all  along  the 
Basque  coast,”  he  said. 
“There  really  is  a new 
awareness  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  race  to  build 
cheap  holiday  homes.” 

At  the  town  hall,  a con- 
verted department  store 
that  overlooks  beaches 
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*When  you  see 
the  harm  done 
to  other 
holiday  places, 
such  as  the 
Riviera, 
it  really 
was  time 
to  say  stop* 

The  mayor,  Didier 
Borotra  (above) 


where  world  surf  champi- 
onships are  held,  the 
mayor,  Didier  Borotra,  said 
he  believed  that  Biarritz’s 
example  would  be  followed 
by  other  resorts  worried  by 
modem  developments. 

“When  you  see  the  harm 
done  to  other  holiday 
places  such  as  the  Riviera, 
It  really  was  time  to  say 
stop,”  he  said. 

The  council’s  programme 
includes  a down-to-earth 
bousing  plan  to  bring  back 
young  families,  bat  the 
highly  visible,  and  so  for 
unique.  government- 
backed  conservation  law  is 
also  part  of  a scheme  to 
rejuvenate  the  population 
by  increasing  tourist  poten- 
tial and  creating  jobs. 

“In  20  years,  the  most 
sought-after  seaside  resorts 
will  be  those  that  look  and 
feel  different,”  the  mayor 
said. 

“The  protection  pro- 
gramme will  provide  work 
for  our  pWlilrwL  Frankly, 
what  is  mediocre  Just 
doesn’t  work.  We're  bank- 
ing on  quality  where  the 
car  isn’t  king  and  unifor- 
mity is  out.” 

A new  inventory  of  the 
230  protected  villas  is  so  de- 
tailed that  in  addition  to 
Clearing  up  the  origins  of 
The  Woodshed,  Argizagita, 

Chateau  Gramont  and  the 

Mona  Lisa,  among  dozens 
of  other  homes,  there  is 
also  a repertory  of  interna- 
tional architects  and  origi- 
nal plans. 

The  .strong  English  link 
forms  part  of  our  eccentric 
national  history  that  in- 
cluded King  Edward's 
nomination  In  Biarritz  of 
Asquith  as  prime  minister 
in  1908.  Several  buildings 
merit  as  close  a study  as  the 
Domains  de  Francon,  devel- 
oped by  the  shipowner 
John  Pennington- Mellor  in 
1879,  when  Biarritz  fol- 
lowed Pan  as  the  great 
south-western  attraction 
for  an  Introverted  British 
colony. 

A 100-page  official  publi- 
cation has  been-devoted  to 
this  example  of  what  was 
called  the  Old  English  style. 
Francon  is  now  a holiday 
home  for  450  parents  and 
children  from  poor  fam- 
ilies, but  the  exterior  and 
interior,  built  entirely  by 
British  craftsmen  identi- 
fied by  naiM  in  the  official 
account,  remain  untouched. 

Another  tribute  to  the 


British  heritage  would  be ! 
better  forgotten. 

In  memory  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria’s holidays  In  Biarritz, 
the  ugliest  of  modem  sky- 
scraper blocks  of  holiday 
flats,  overlooking  the 
beach,  has  been  named  Vic- 
toria Surf. 

This  was  the  disgraced 
Ganllist  council’s  last  poi- 
soned architectural  gift  to 
the  town  and  nobody  here 
is  amused. 
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Across 

1 Yefkjwbird(7) 

* The  narrow  path  of  Idiot  at 
famous  Downing  Street 


9 Watt  turn  before  you  get  to 

turn  over  (2-3) 

10  Used  pen  to  copyright  item 
of  stationery  (9) 

11  Tyres  feet  worn,  so  crawl?  (9) 

12  Medication  requiring  point, 
then  so  beit — about  turnip) 

13  Red-head  ln  silly  sketch  (5) 
15  Melon  cut  by  axes 

consumed  to  add  gas  (9) 

18  Paitfi  Invested  in  property 
values  (9) 

19  Cat's  tafl  thrashing  fish  (5) 
21  Bread  is  a status  symbol  (5) 
28  Frank  conceals  evidence  of 

disappointment  at 
unforeseen  problem  (9) 
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25  Got  hold  of  and  caught  right 
away(9) 

28  The  Greatest  Victory  in 
Europe  must  be  quick  (5) 

27  The  eternal  superlative  peak 

(7) 

28  AwfuKy  sorry  about  Kent's 
openers  getting  awkward 

deliveries^) 

Down ; 

1 Very  pleased  having  let  off 

steam?(7) 

2 Eglantine,  terribly  stiff  (9) 

3 The  sward  on  these  islands 
raised  prestige  (5) 

4 "Got  any  hash?*,  gW 

interjects  (hardly  a kid!)  (5-4) . 

5 Object  in  article  to  tax  (5) 

8 Use  tool  (9) 

7 Model  no  foil  for  brave 
retreat  (5). 

8 Report  renegade  hiding  In 
near  desperation  (7) 


14  Property  Investment  biy 

fabled  loser?  (4-5) 

16  Beaties’  Wt  which  can't  be 
'brought  back?  (9)-.  . 

17  Adjacent  or  hypotenuse?  0) 

18  Banging  on  drums  maybe® 
cause  arasymptom?  (7) 

20  Abaci  can  be  reels  (7) 

22  Corporal  perhaps  gets 
clean  away  (5) 

23  Ad  hoc  tetrad  emtertains  two 
of  them  (5) 

24  Right  unit  way  above  the 

atmospheres) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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